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yaMes operate as differentiating labels. They are means of 

identification, especially if temporal remoteness or spatial 
distance has to be overcome. If there were twenty unnamed islands 
in the south sea, how could we communicate an event on a par- 
ticular island without naming it? Such names, tags as it were, may 
even have “implications”, although not for everybody. The latter 
) may be only “private”. The name John Smith as such suggests 
nothing. However it implies that it is a name of a man and pos- 
sibly of an English-speaking man. But if I knew John Smith per- 
sonally, this name would have definite connotations just as the 
name “horse”. If I know New York, the name may imply “sky- 
scrapers” or “Hudson river”. If I know nothing about New York, 
the name implies nothing and I shall be unable to develop any 
implication from it. For him who does not know “York”, this word 
does not imply “minster”; but it may imply it for him who knows 
it. To make identifications, to name, is obviously the first stage of 
a mental organization of things. But names are overlapping. I am 
not only Charles but simultaneously also an Australian, a man, a 
living being, a thing, a brother, a father, a son, a shoemaker. 
These designations indicate organizational aspects, they are due 
to some principle of organization. 

Everybody will agree that the knowledge how to make shoes, 
what the chair is good for, or that the Romans were defeated at 
Cannae, is not the same kind of knowledge as that indicated by 
the propositions “the lion is an animal” or “2+2=4”. The first 
sort of knowledge is “practical” or “factual”, the other “formal” ; 
the latter never deals with events, but is organizational. It is ob- 
vious that we have to deal with things and facts in our life, and it 
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may be advantageous to organize those things and facts in such 
a way as to deal with them “properly”. I assume that notions 
achieve the latter purpose and are technical devices of the mind. 
Formal thinking is therefore an organizational phenomenon, a 
phenomenon of order.’ But order is based on a system and a sys- 
tem is based on a principle. Every notion involves ordering ;? the 
notion is the principle of order*® and the proposition is the act of 
ordering.* The structure of the proposition is always basically 
identical ; it affirms or denies some order. Such denial or affirma- 
tion, however, must not be absolute or unconditional; there are 
degrees of affirmation or denial. If I say “this is at my left”, “this 
is greater than that”, “this is white”, “this is an animal”, I perform 
acts of ordering. The grammatical form of the act is immaterial ; 
the subject, however, is the very thing I wish to order. The words 

on the predicative side of the sentence indicate the “how” of my 

would-be order. In principle I always order things, not ideas. The 

ideas by means of which I wish to order the things are in the 
predicative division of the sentence. The ideas are the principles — 

of order for the things. “This is an animal” means that I subsume 

this “unknown” thing under the “known” idea of animal, the 
) known idea being the explanation of the unknown thing. The 
explanation is nothing but subsumption under the principle of 
order. However, a sentence like “men die” is compound, involv- 

ing two acts of order indicated by “men” and “die”. Furthermore, 

such a sentence does not state an act of order but a fact, a matter 

of experience, an event. This is always the case with sentences 

containing a verb (a real verb, not a copula) ; they comprehend 

both kinds of knowledge, the organizational by means of which 

they work and the factual which they convey by means of the 

former. 

Words have a double function. They serve as an explanation 

when used in an ascending order, and they signify an identification 

when used in a descending order. “This is a lion” or “the lion is 

an animal” are arrangements in the ascending order, the lion in 

the first sentence and the animal in the second being respectively 

the explanation of the thing and of the lion. But when I say, “this 
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animal is a lion”, or “this lion is Jumbo”, I make identifications. 
“Lion” and “Jumbo” are such identifications. 

The series, John, man, living being, thing, forms the vertical 
system of gradation of notions; they are different levels of prin- 
ciples of order, the gradation being based on the principle of in- 
creasing condensation. We proceed from a lower to a higher grade 
of condensation, every such grade signifying a new and higher 
level of condensation. This ladder exhibits a system of handling 
reality by epitomization as opposed to simple enumeration, The 
higher level or grade is an epitome of compounds of lower grades. 
The system is not enumerative, but epitomizes diversity. The term 
of a higher grade serves as an explanation of terms of lower grade 
and is used for definitory purposes as a means of “understanding”. 
Classes are thus classes of condensation on different levels. 

A proper name, an. identification, serves only as a disjunction 
between a given thing and all other things. But it would be un- 
historic thinking to draw a line between proper names and general 
names, as between implicative and non-implicative. Every name 
may become implicative and assume its double function. The lin- 
guists assert that such class-names as “horse” were originally 
proper names; they later assumed the class function. This exem- 
plifies the transition from simple name to term and simultaneously 
the first grade of condensation. 

Let us examine this transition. Everybody has heard such 
phrases as: this man is a Sancho Pansa, this boy is a Lord 
Fauntleroy. Here Sancho Pansa or Fauntleroy possesses the func- 
tion of a type and class designation. What purpose do these types 
- or class designations serve? They are principles of order with 
explanatory purposes, explanatory of some aspect of reality other- 
wise not fixed. They are measures or yardsticks to define a 
thing or an occurrence subsequent to some occurrence constituted 
as paradigmatic. We now “understand” the subsequent things. 
How? By reducing them to our principle of order (the yard 
stick). Fauntleroy became such a principle of order because of 
our resolve to turn a particular occurrence into a paradigm and 
' make it function as such. It is the conversion of the occurrence 
into the principle. When some actions of Adam and Eve are turned 
into a principle, they are called original sin. Our will to create such 
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a principle of order covers the mental distance between the proper 
name and the class concept. Every subsequent instance of Fauntle- 
royism is ‘explained’ by the first considered as principle of order, 
and the latter begins to function when and if the second instance 
of Fauntleroyism oceurs. The whole procedure is a purely tech- 
nical manipulation of facts. I am liable to ‘error’ and reach false 
‘deductions’ whenever I subsume under my principles of order 
(those ‘yardsticks’) such instances as do not belong there. These 
errors are errors of judgment. 

By virtue of its being a principle of order any aspect of reality 
may become a ‘type’. But ‘type’ or ‘principle of order’ has a mean- 
ing more comprehensive than mere ‘class’, since it may include 
not only individuals of concrete nature like animals or of fictitious 
(ideal) nature like numbers, but types of doing or happening, 
namely the realm of verbs, like ‘to shine’, ‘to build’, ‘to destroy’. 
These verbal forms are expressive of a typical aspect; they are 
principles of order; but we may call them “norms” instead of 
classes. It seems to me that the verbal type is always reducible to 
some underlying idea of motion, this being the real difference be- 
tween thing and event, noun and verb. In verbs like “to flow”, “to 
write”, motion is easily discernible. Even in verbs expressing a 
state of mind or being like “to feel”, “to suffer”, “to hate”, “to 
freeze”, there is a perceptible undertone of activity which as such 
points to motion. In a metaphoric sense, states of mind are con- 
ceived as actions. Thus the verb specifically expresses the idea of 
motion in its various instances. 

Besides the above-mentioned vertical order of condensation 
there is also a horizontal one. Things are then grouped on an 
equal level of condensation, namely on a level of coordination, e.g., 
lions, pumas, jaguars. An element or term of lower grade or level 
may be converted into one of a higher grade. The English “deer”, 
for example, becomes the German “Tier” or animal par excel- 
lence. If squirrels were the only animals familiar to me, I might 
say when confronted by another species: this is a kind of squirrel. 
“Squirrel” thus would assume the meaning of a term of higher 
level (namely animal), and the squirrel proper would now need 
a new more specific name—a development known to linguistics. 

What uses has the mounting condensation in the vertical order? 
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We are thus enabled to treat the types of the precedent level as 
particulars; their function becomes that of particulars. In every 
superclass the class-object of the preceding class is a particular. 
Thus the statement that in the proposition we arrange things by 
means of principles of order (ideas) becomes clear. In the series of 
sentences (1) Mumbo (or “this’”) is a lion, (2) the lion is an 
animal, (3) the animal is a living being, the designations Mumbo, 
lion, animal, function as particulars (things). The term of the 
higher level of condensation becomes the explanation of the term 
of a lower level and that is its only rationale. Whole classes are 
treated as if they were particulars; the superclasses are résumés 
or epitomes (not enumerations) of the classes coordinated on a 
lower level; and by means of this technique a simplification of 
reality is achieved. It is a simplification by epitomization, which 
means a logical reduction, the vertical order of condensation being 
hierarchical. Irrespective of the term used, every step upwards 
means an explanation and every step downwards an identification. 

Since notions are principles of order, their character is func- 
tional not factual, which means that any attempt to attain material 
knowledge by an analysis of notions will fail. Being merely self- 
constructed principles for the “understanding” of reality, they 
cannot yield more than the possession of such principles or of 
rods of measure (yardsticks). These principles, however, grant 
us the possibility of implications and hence warrant deduction. 
They are connotative in so far as they correspond to an aspect of 
reality which is fixed by the name. This name may be developed 
like a rollfilm ; i.e., the aspects underlying it may be exhibited. The 
attempt at such exhibition is definitory in-character and works in 
its turn with a principle of a higher level as a definition must. 

It is not due to any special structure of propositions that we 
are able to make deductions, but only to the function of the notion 
and the implications it carries. These implications may be the 
original aspects of reality condensed into the principle of order or 
later adjuncts of this original aspect. The proposition, being 
merely an act of ordering, carries as such act no implications ; its 
structure is a simple unchanging ritual. But the principle of order 
abounds in possibilities of implication; speculation about forms 
or structure of propositions, however, is logically unproductive. 
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Let us take a correlative name as an instance of potential im- 
plications inherent in the notion. Thus if I call a person “sister”, 
the term will imply that the person thus labelled and somebody 
else have at least one common parent. I may deduce that without 
further examination of reality, because “sister” means “a woman 
having one parent (at least) who is also the parent of somebody 
else”. I can even “deduce” from the term sister that she who is a 
sister had a parent who had at least two children. All this is “im- 
plied” in, or understood by, the term sister or that principle of 
order covering a typical aspect of reality designated in abbreviated 
form by the term sister. I may however “disinter” the particulari- 
ties of the aspect sunk into the term sister, and by so doing I gain 
“implications” and draw “conclusions”. “Sister” is only a mark 
which if developed will yield its factual content hovering in the 

. background of the mark and adumbrated by it. These will be the 
“implications”. If developed completely the mark will produce the 
definition of the term, which is the really or supposedly original 
occurrence turned into the principle of order in the process of - 
condensation. 

The term sister is purely intensional, an immutable relational 
pattern ; as such it resembles such structures as circles or triangles 
and is amenable to an analogous deductive treatment. The pro- 
cedure of deduction outlined above is qualitatively similar to the 
procedure exhibited in any deductive reasoning; for instance, 
when I deduce from the “definition” or rather structure of a circle 
that all its radii are equal. This follows from the definition of the 
circle just as it follows from the term sister that she who is a 
sister had a parent who possessed two children. I may even ar- 
range such knowledge syllogistically : 

All sisters have parents who had two children. 


Mary Smith is somebody’s sister. 
Mary Smith has parents who had two children. 


The question may be asked whether the syllogism: 


All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
Socrates is mortal. 


is likewise such a development of formal knowledge inherent in 
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notions? The answer is in the negative. The latter syllogism is a 

“spurious” one. It is not formal reasoning, but reasoning about 

facts; it contains notions not amenable to such formal treatment 

and exemplifies a confusion of the two types of knowledge and 

two types of sentences, namely the verbal sentence (men die) and 

the copulative sentence (the lion is an animal). A brief analysis 

will show the elements of this confusion. “All men are mortal” 

contains two ambiguities in its terms, namely, in the term “mortal” 

and in the term “all”. “Are mortal” means in reality “must die” ; ¢ 

it is not a class like “men”. “Must die” is stated in an adjectival 
form, but the adjective is derived from the verb “to die” (lat. 

mori). “Mortal” does not mean a “quality” like “sweet”, “small”, 
“green”, etc. It is a coagulated verb in an abbreviated form. It is, 

however, ambiguous, since it may mean “all men die” or “all men 
must die”. Correctly seen it means the latter, since without “must” 
it would be a statement of fact from which nothing could be de- 

duced. Deduction is possible only if I inject the meaning of “must”, 
since “must” constitutes the theory. But the experience as such 
offers no justification for the “must”, the generalization; it never 
can, since we are dealing with events. “All” is likewise ambiguous. 
Does it mean “all to the end of time” or “all until now”? If we : 
make the deduction, we obviously assume the former; but we are 
only entitled to assume the latter; and this will warrant only sup- my 
positions, not certain deductions. Thus the whole reasoning is 
confused and vicious. But the deductions drawn from the term | 
“sister” are perfectly justified, since we are dealing with an im- 
mutable relational pattern amenable to that sort of formal deduc- ‘ 
tion. 

There are of course other inferences, of a type I would call | 
“causal inferences”, which are pertinent to matters of fact; but 
they lack certainty. I know, for instance, that when I shoot 
Matthew through the heart he will die, because I know from ex- 

perience (personal or by proxy) that John died in such an in- 
stance. This is a causal inference, correct but lacking absolute 
certainty ; it is an attempt to convert a statement about facts into 
an immutable relational pattern. Thus we see that deductions are 
dependent on the type of notions contained in propositions, not 
on forms of propositions. The term “father” implies that the man 
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thus labelled has at least one child; other implications as to his 
mate would also be pertinent, all of them “deducible” from the 
term father, not from a certain structure or type of proposition. 
There is no “blank” or form of proposition or combination of 
propositions susceptible as such to inferential treatment. But the 
notion may be applied to it. We shall then have two sorts of in- 
ferences corresponding to the dual form of thinking—factual 
causal inferences, and formal or technical deductions developed 
from notions. 

Like the elements of a geometrical figure, such terms as child, 
father, mother, sister, brother, are stones of an organizational 
system which is based on a theory of the origin of man, an ever 
present immutable theory epitomizing such origin. The single terms 
are fragments of the whole system; and every fragment is like a 
stone in a mosaic which suggests the existence of the whole mosaic 
that is being reconstructed by our mind, the whole theory being 
implied in every stone. Hence the “implications”. The theory 
creates a conceptual zone of interrelated terms, and each term 
evokes the whole of the theory. 

According to our assumption a notion may become the term of 
a proposition if we take something, namely the object, which has 
to be arranged or arrayed (the grammatical subject) and place® 
it in some mode of order® in accordance with a principle of order 
which will form the predicative part of the sentence in a gram- 
matical sense. The principle of order supplies the explanation, 
which is purely formal, an aspect having been appointed to func- 
tion as a principle (yardstick). The explanation is never a thing, 
but a notion. 

I may utter the simple sentence: this is a table. However, when 
confronted by that object, I could as a linguistic “primitive” ex- 
claim merely: Table. The word alone would then have logically 
the significance of the articulated sentence, since the linguistic 
articulation is logically unimportant. What is the meaning of such 
a statement? It has been assumed that “table” “denotes” the ob- 
ject table, that it points to the real object and that this is the char- 
acteristic of “denoting”. This analysis is not consistent with fact. 
This “denoting” would be in reality a mere identification, a role 
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which the name may assume as I showed; but this is not the whole 

significant purpose of the word. It means in reality a nucleal ex- 

planation. If I say, this is a table, I point to the real object (this) 

and reduce it to the idea ‘table’, which is the principle of order 

created for the purpose of subsumption of these objects. In other 

words, I thereby try to grasp the real object by submitting it to 

an explanatory treatment, which consists in subsuming it under a 

principle of order devised by my mind. The creation of the “prin- 

ciple” is “reason”, a positive mental achievement by no means d 
reducible to something purely verbal. Therefore we have the feel- 
ing of “understanding” whenever we utter such a sentence: we 
have the feeling that we have “defined” the object. This under- 
standing is the result of our possessing the principle of order. The 
latter is a fixed tool of comparison. The act of ordering, however, 
the confrontation of the thing with the principle (the yardstick), 
assumes the form of a sentence (“This is a book”). The copula 
“is” (whenever it exists in a language) will be the mark of the 
act of ordering the thing within the scope of the principle. The 
copula as such does not mean identity or predication. But the 
copulative sentence may be developed into a full definition. “The 
lion is an animal” will be so developed if I state what sort of animal 
the lion is. The definition will then be complete and the “is” will 
assume the meaning of a mark of identity. However, such a defini- 
tion is not an analysis of the notion into its “constituents”: the 
definition is achieved by the constitution of a principle of order of 
a higher level of condensation supplemented by other principles 
of order which taken together will provide “definiteness” when- { 
ever we are confronted by a thing ‘unknown’, unknown in this | 
connection meaning “being in need of an explanation”. 

If the sentence “this is a table” is recognized to be an act of 
order, how about such statements as “this is at my left”, or “to- 
morrow is Saturday”, or “this is great”, or “this is greater than 
that”, or “this is green” ? Now obviously all such sentences involve 
acts of order, arrangements, but they are arrangements of places, 
time, magnitude, colors, which are superimposed on the arrange- 
ments of the thing proper. “Lions” or “animals” or “stones” are 
arrangements of whole systems, not of elements. “Great” or 
“greater than” involves arrangements on the basis of comparison 
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of magnitudes only. That means that we are in possession of a 
principle whereby one thing may be compared with another as to 
its “magnitude”. Such magnitude involves always comparison. 
There is no basal difference between “great” and “greater”. In 
“great” the comparison is merely implied. In “greater” it is ex- 
plicitly stated. That a building is “great” obviously means that it 
is “greater” than other buildings or other objects used tacitly as 
yardsticks of comparison generally are. In these cases of adjec- 
tives the “positive” implies the comparison and the “comparative” 
states it. If I say that a lion is big, I don’t arrange the lion as lion 
but as magnitude, I mean thereby that the magnitude of the lion, 
compared with some other magnitude which I imply as basic, ex- 
ceeds the latter. Thus “the lion is big” should be read fully “the 
magnitude of the lion is big” and “the table is green” means “the 
color of the table is green”. If I say “left” or “right” I arrange 
“spaces”. Arrangements as acts of order should not be confused 
with relations, namely, genuine relations involving causality. 
There is a factual relation between father and child or between a 
sound and the vibration of a metallic medium. Arrangements, 
however, are mental acts of order. If I state that two things are 
similar, I make an act of arrangement; I compare them and re- 
late them to one another, but they need not be so related outside of 
my subsuming mind. 

Notions or principles of order are the running commentary on 
objects, or events, faced in reality ; and in every sentence of “this 
is...” type, the copulative type, we state the principle whereby 
we may “understand” a given thing or event. I mentioned, how- 
ever, that a sentence like “men die” or “rain destroys” is not a 
simple act of order. It involves two such acts, namely “this is rain” 
and “this is destroying”. This implied logical explanation or analy- 
sis is not the purpose of the sentence, however, but the statement 
that destruction has occurred; it is the chronicle of an event. The 
latter can only be stated in terms of verbs, and the verbal type of 
sentence can never be reduced to the non-verbal, copulative type. 
Thus we have two types of sentences, and the distinction is basic. 
Complex sentences are compressed compounds of simple sentences. 
“The lion is an animal” is the compound of the sentences “this is 
a lion” and “a lion is an animal”. A hidden sentence of that kind 
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hovers behind every notion used in a sentence. Sentences are thus 
reductions of things to their principles of order, but if they are 
verbal sentences they register in addition events. When I say: 
“a strong robber is crossing the street”, this is in a flash a series of 
sentences, namely : “this is a robber, he is strong, what he is doing 
is crossing, this is a street”—all of which are arrangements by prin- 
ciples of order. The ‘does’ however is not reducible to an ‘is’; as 
above stated, it marks a motion, not a static relation between thing 
and notion or between two notions one of which is of a thinglike 
character. 

The thinking process may be characterized as a constant reduc- 
tion of things and events to principles of order or mental yard- 
sticks which achieve explanations by means of epitomistic con- 
densation. These principles linger in the background as rallying 
points to which things are pinned in order that a fluid world may 
become static and be grasped. They are organizational, not factual, 
achievements ; and therefore their construction does not constitute 
material knowledge. They may, however, be records of some 
factual discoveries or inventions like “plough” or “radium”. Every 
new notion is a new principle of order, a neonasm. Scientific no- 
tions are specializations of notions of the common man, i.e¢., 
neonasms of epigenetic character. Thus knowledge has two sides: 
a factual and a technical. The latter is the business of logic. 

The notion is a succinct definition; as principle of order, it ac- 
quires this definitory status. In order to form it, I need not know 
its whole extension. I need not even know whether and in how 
many cases it will be applicable. My principle is guesswork. But 
from the statement that “a lion is an animal”, I may infer that he 
who invented the term “animal” knew at least two classes of ani- 
mals; otherwise he would not have reduced one kind of animal 
to a higher unit of condensation, since the latter has only the func- 
tion of being the logical explanation of two lower units in the 
vertical order. I reach an “indefinable” if I cannot proceed in the 
vertical order to a higher epitome. Thus ‘animal’ is definable, but 
‘being’ is not. Indefinables can only be illustrated by examples, 
since the explanatory superclass is lacking. The statement that 


“numbers are classes of classes” would be an illustration, not a 
definition. 


if 
| 
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It would be beside the point and misleading to call such a propo- 
sition as “the lion is an animal” analytical, synthetical, or even 
tautological ; it is technical, an act of confronting a lower level of 
condensation with a higher one. It is not analytical, since “animal” 

: can never be distilled from “lion”. It is not synthetical, since my 
factual knowledge about the lion can be complete without my re- 
ducing the lion to a higher principle of order. The “animal” is a 
mark which alludes only to the fact that there are other beings 
along with whom the lion may be arranged in a higher epitome, 
but it provides no new factual knowledge about the lion itself. 
Thus the notion is the technical device of an improved arrange- 
ment of things, providing the means of a logical “explanation” in 
contradistinction from a “factual” one, which, I submit, will be 
“causal”. Let us segregate the logical from the factual. How to 
make fire is a bit of knowledge to be acquired by experimenting 
with bodies or by observing them. Analysis of notions will be of 
no avail. That a stick may hurt a man may be learned from ex- 
perience. The knowledge that animals are beings is quite different. 
An enquirer may enter a primeval forest and discover there an 
unknown bird, which “discovery” is a matter of fact. His posses- 
sion of the principle of order (or yardstick) “bird”, which is pre- 
constituted, will enable him to reduce his discovered object to the 
latter, which is a logical procedure. Hereafter he may observe de- 
tails: plumage, feet, beak, etc.; and use the preéstablished prin- 
ciples of order in describing these particulars. Two elements are 
involved: actual observation and use of principles of order. The . 
whole complex (as now discovered) must acquire a new name or 
identification, say, humming-bird, and a new principle of order 
will be formed. A scientist may decompose water. In doing so he 
will be in the position of the explorer who found a humming-bird 
in the wilderness; the water becomes the humming-bird the mo- 
ment it turns out to be decomposable. It is then an “unknown”. If 
its components were not known to the scientist from elsewhere, 
then they too would be humming-birds. But, knowing gases as 
principles of order, the scientist may state logically that H and O 
are gases, or that water is made of gases. Thus factual discovery 
of things and their technical manipulation are two different things. 
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If the notions themselves or principles of order become proble- 
matical, we are in a philosophical frame of mind. 

Viewed biologically notions are thinking-saving devices. This 
at least is the result of simplification through condensation and of 
explanation .by epitomization. The effort necessary for the han- 
dling of a particular is now being exercised when tackling an 
epitome of particulars. A child exercises the same faculties of 
causal connection and inference as the adult, but on a lower level 
of condensation. The logical manipulation of reality is achieved 
by mental compression. The latter overcomes diversity. The ob- 
jective premise of the procedure is the recurrence of similars. The 
test as to the usefulness or correctness of a principle of order is 
provided by reality. A particular as such is always “unknown”, 
although it might be familiar; it becomes “known” when reduced 
to a principle of order, i.e., when I say “what it is”. The known- 
ness of the principle of order however consists merely in its func- 
tion, namely, in its having been appointed to serve as such a prin- 
ciple (a yardstick). Its being an “explanation” is due to its being 
a principle, not to any other virtue. 

If knowledge grows, diversity increases and is dealt with by 
notions. Multiplicity increases simultaneously. The antidote to 
it is number. This notion as principle of order serves to overcome 
the handicaps of multiplicity visualized in our experience. The A 
relation existing between I, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the natural order of 
integers is not that of coordination obtaining within the horizontal 
order of notions (lion, jaguar, cat) but that seen in the vertical . 
order (lion, animal, living being). Thus the difference between 
2+2 and 4 is that between two different levels of condensation. | 
It is the difference between a partial enumeration and a relatively 
full epitome (or condensation). The device of number achieves its 
purpose not by actual computation but by dispensing with it 
through epitomizations. The question whether the proposition 
2+2=4 is analytical, synthetic, or tautological, is based on an 
. incorrect conception of notions in general and of number in par- 

ticular. As a new notion of a higher level of condensation 4 

achieves a hierarchically higher epitome of multiples than 2+2. 

The factual elements however are identical. If the superclass of 
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animals consisted only of cats, dogs, and mice, the factual know- 
ledge about cats, dogs, and mice, would exhaust all my knowledge 
about them whether or not I happen to arrange them for technical 
reasons in the superclass of animals. If it were merely a tautology, 
it would be pointless ; however, it achieves a higher degree of con- 
densation and by that token a more efficient organization. Mathe- 
matical operations are purely technical, achievements of method, 
ingenuous methods of dispensing with actual computations. The 
latter may be performed without knowledge of number. The 
factual gist of the statements that I have 2 books or that I have a 
book and a book on my desk is identical. I may use a couple as a 
principle of order of a specific multiplicity when confronted with — 
other couples. If I needed 12 hats for 12 persons I might compute 
this number without knowing it by indicating the names of the 
persons to the hatter, a cumbersome procedure. Comparative lin- 
guistics show that numbers started from a comparison of objects 
illustrating low multiples (twos, threes) with other couples and 
triads. These objects thus became principles of order. If a man 
chooses the pair of eyes as a scale, saying, as it were, I have “eyes” 
of books, meaning “two” books, the object “eyes” becomes the 
principle (or yardstick) of a specific multiplicity, namely duality. 
However, there must have been a moment of transition when 
“eyes” ceased to mean “eyes” and began to mean “two”, just as 
“turf” assumed one day the meaning of “racecourse”. To under- 
stand such an evolution from a particular to an idea or from 
thing to principle we should bear in mind that the only similarity 
of an object-couple and another couple is precisely their being a 
couple and nothing else; one intelligent enough to notice this 
specific similarity will thereby discover that they are two. Number 
is applicable to collections of uniformities. I may say “three” of a 
cat, mouse and dog as “animals”, but not as a cat, a mouse and a 
dog; since everything belongs to the class of things, everything is 
susceptible of treatment by number. Number is purely “ideal”, 1.e., 
technical, a classification without factual character. A principle 
cannot be “divided” or cut up into units. Just as “animal” cannot 
be cut up into cats and dogs, so 4 cannot be cut into its four units: 
it is a new principle of condensation. But this novelty is technical 
not factual. Language records an expression coping with multi- 
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plicity in a still indefinite way: a handful. Opening the hand we 
get the illustration of a definite multiplicity : five. If the world were 
not analysable (in our awareness) into individuals, i.e., if it could 
not be viewed as a compound of circumscribed, uniform units, 
then the idea of number which has to cope with that aspect of 
reality could never have been invented. 

The world of the atomist is a uniform stuff cut into individuals 
and pulled together by dint of number. The contrasting world 
would be one which is inexpressible and cannot be rendered by 
means of general terms. There is basically little difference between 
the world of the atomist and any other world which is held to be 
expressible by general terms, since the latter are merely principles 
of order. 


Max RIESER 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF ONE ANOTHER 


F eighteenth-century poetry and its “correct and splendid dic- 
tion” A. E. Housman wrote: 

It was in truth at once pompous and poverty-stricken. It had a very 
limited, because supposedly choice, vocabulary, and was consequently un- 
equal to the multitude and refinement of its duties, It could not describe 
natural objects with sensitive fidelity to nature; it could not express human 
feelings with a variety and delicacy answering to their own. A thick, stiff, 
unaccommodating medium was interposed between the writer and his work. 
And this deadening of language had a consequence beyond its own sphere: 
its effect worked inward, and deadened perception. That which could no 
longer be described was no longer noticed.’ 


It is not poetry alone that can become pompous and poverty- 
stricken. Periodically, philosophical inquiry is thwarted by ob- 
stacles of its own contriving ; raising a dust, as Berkeley said, the 
philosopher complains he cannot see. Interpretations that have 
grown out of a particular set of problems explored in a certain 
way are unthinkingly extended to other subject-matter where their 
relevance is not, though it can be, questioned; they are fixed and 
stultified into dogmas, these the more perilous because unper- 
ceived and unacknowledged. Here too the deadening of language 
or, rather, thought works inward and deadens perception. 

Why, it may be asked, is attention directed so emphatically to 
what is no more than a plain and obvious fact? Is there after all 
any humanly possible alternative? What we notice is confined to 
what we are prepared to discern; what is definite in experience is 
bounded by our ability to define, no less than by the specific in- 
terest for the sake of which the act of noticing is initiated. Thus 
our vocabulary is always limited, because it always represents a 
selection and a choice and a special interest. To grant the validity 
of this doctrine does not, however, nullify the obligation to make 
our thought equal to “the multitude and refinement of its duties”. 
That there is always in general some limit does not imply that any 
particular limit is absolute. In general, we cannot notice objects 
which we cannot conceive; and in so far as our powers of con- 
ception are restricted in many obvious ways, our powers of appre- 
hending truth are of similarly narrow scope. On the other hand, 


1A. E. Housman: The Name and Nature of Poetry. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. 22-23. 
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while we are. always subject to some restriction, none binds us 
helplessly (unless a priori conceptions enter so intimately into the 


integument of experience that without them it is not possible). 


Language becomes the “thick, stiff, unaccommodating medium” of 
which Housman spoke, and thought dogmatic, precisely when 
some particular conceptual apparatus is taken to define the limits 
of thought in general. This answer will not squarely meet the ob- 
jection implied in the questions, if the distinction suggested is taken 
to mean simply that, whatever set of concepts composes our work- 
ing capital at a given time, alternative sets are abstractly possible. 
This may be the case. But the point is, rather, that our working 
capital forms no more than a part of our total available resources, 
the rest of which we could, but because of some bias do not, 
requisition for use. We frequently fail to notice on one occasion 
what would be obvious on another. The philosopher, adopting as 
he must the somewhat unnatural, because peculiarly reflective, at- 
titude of his craft, finds his freedom in constant jeopardy to the 
tyrannical ambition of theoretical constructions; what otherwise 
would seem obvious fact is in steady danger of losing its rights 
in the community of his speculative thoughts. 

Such facts may be of the sort which only scientific research 
could have brought to light; a philosophy will sooner or later 
convict itself of irresponsibility if it passes them blindly by, for it 
will have lagged behind the advancing front of accurate know- 
ledge. But the facts need not be more obscure and difficult to come 
upon than the intimate experiences of life. When a philosophy 
looks away from these, sooner or later it will wither away for want 
of contact with the heart of man. In either case it will appear to 
have lost itself in a sea of words, and voices will make themselves 
heard demanding more respect for Experience. As if any thinker 
could fail to rely at some important point on what Experience 
teaches. To trust or not to trust the testimony of Experience is not 
the critical philosophical alternative, but to trust the testimony 
preéminently of this or that mode of experience. The choice made 
or the decision reached regarding this often fixes the major lines 
of a philosophy, determining what areas of experience selective 
attention and theoretical elaboration shall emphasize at the expense 
of others, which are no less the common possession of normal, 
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civilized human beings. The experience to which the empiricist ap- 
peals may betray a choice through which prepossessions gain the 
power of deadening sensibility. 

Something of this sort has regularly occurred in accounts of 
the knowledge of other minds. An impressive amount of scientific 
information and logical acumen has gone into the discussion; but 
since this problem is ordinarily treated as a minor episode in a 
theory of knowledge arrived at through reflection on natural sci- 
ence and scientific practice, the intimate experiences of daily life 
tend to escape notice. As a result we have what may be called an 
impersonal theory of our cognition of one another. Over against 
this and emphasizing other facts of human experience may be set 
a personal theory. 

The impersonal theory regards knowing other minds as a special 
case of knowing objects on the basis of experience and in terms 
of epistemological conceptions and by means of methods which 
differ only in unimportant detail from the corresponding empirical, 
theoretical, and methodological conditions of knowledge of material 
things. The personal view rests on a deep appreciation of what it 
is to be a subject and places in the forefront of its considerations 
the experience of living with and being personally completed by a 
kindred spirit. This has a depth and vibrant intimacy, to which the 
notion that awareness of others is arrived at by dispassionately 
estimating the probability of another body like my own having the 
further property of mentality like my own seems fantastically 
inadequate. For the personal view more is at stake than knowledge 
of the bare fact that other minds independently exist, for its in- 
terest focuses in that whole range of experience which might be 
summarized under the heading of friendship. There, it believes, if 
anywhere, the experience of other minds is distinctively had. 

The following pages will attempt to show that such a conclusion 
emerges from a consideration of the deficiencies of certain of the 
most plausible competing theories and from reflection on the fur- 
ther conditions underlying our knowledge of one another. 

The notion, as old as Descartes at least, that language is the best 
justification of our belief in the existence of other minds has re- 
ceived its subtlest and critically most competent statement in H. H. 
Price’s essay on “Our Evidence for the Existence of Other 
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Minds”.? In his own language, the central contention is “that one’s 
evidence for the existence of other minds is derived primarily from 
the understanding of language”,’ language being understood to 
be speech and writing and also “signals such as waving a red flag, 
and gestures such as beckoning and pointing”—in general, any use 
of symbols to convey information. The evidence is strongest when 
the information is new to the recipient and can be known to be 
new, namely, something he could not have previously found out 
for himself ; for thus the possibility is excluded that the source of 
the information is ultimately his own mind. If in awaiting the 
arrival of the bus—such is Price’s example—I hear a foreign body 
utter the sounds, “Here comes the bus”, and, looking up, I see the 
bus come into view as it rounds the corner, then I am to infer that 
the foreign body has a mind. The inference rests on analogy but 
not, according to Price, an analogy involving the resemblance of 
the foreign body to one’s own. What is important is the correlation 
or mutual implication of thought and its expression. Within my 
own experience (the argument runs in principle) I discover that 
symbols of various kinds enable me to entertain meanings and 
think propositions. Consequently, when I hear or otherwise per- 
ceive symbols of the sort I use in my thinking or of a sort which 
I believe I might learn to use (e.g., Arabic), I infer that thoughts 
or some mental events are the cause or a part of the cause of the 
symbols which I perceive. This is not an argument from the oc- 
currence of a “communication-situation”, for communication can- 
not be known to occur without first knowing other minds to exist. 
But “one’s most important evidence for the existence of another 
mind is always also evidence for the occurrence of communication 
between that mind and oneself”.* 

Price is no doubt right in insisting upon the enormous and in- 
dispensable role played by language in enriching and deepening 
our knowledge of one another. Whether it is the best or the 
primary evidence for the existence of other minds is another 
question. 

To the genetic question Price answers that we first learn to use 
symbols by noting the correlation between a certain sound and a 


Mage XIII (October 1938) 425-456. 


Pp. cit. 429. Op. cit. 429-430. 
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certain object and then using the sound to stand for the object in 
our thought, when the object itself is not present to the senses, 
Once we understand the use of symbols, evidence of the existence 
of another mind is had by receiving information through symbols 
about objects or events capable of verification. Only the informa- 
tive use of language is pertinent (not the emotive, whether expres- 
sive or evocative), for access to foreign minds is had only “by way 
of the objects which the other minds and oneself are aware of in 
common”.® Evidence for emotional states is thus derivative. If a 
mind is known to be there, information may then be obtained about 
emotions and intentions by correlating them with “certain tones of 
voice and turns of phrase’’.® 

It seems clear that something is missing from the picture. What 
this is can perhaps be best brought to consciousness by making ex- 
plicit precisely what is included. If Price is right, our evidence 
for the existence of other minds is at its unimpeachable best at 
a meeting of a learned society, where the ratio of novel to plati- 
tudinous propositions is perhaps higher than elsewhere—the rela- 
tion of man to his fellow is as nearly as possible reduced to that 
established through strictly impersonal, though no doubt highly 
informative, conversation. The erudite Professor X may be full 
of sorrows and torments; of these perhaps we may learn some- 
thing incidentally from an accidental turn of phrase. He may be a 
kind and considerate friend—at least he uses certain verbal ex- 

_pressions. But one knows he has a mind when one is aware of an 
object of which it is inferred he also is aware. 

Mind is intellect. Logos has come into its own once more, for 
rational discourse has become the mark of mind. The use of sym- 
bols, language, is the best evidence for the existence of other minds 
—indeed, the sole reliable evidence; but this is so because im- 
plicitly discourse is taken to be the criterion and definition of 
‘mind’. Price might have argued that, as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible for us to determine with reasonable confidence that an 
animal has a mind if the animal does not use symbols. But he goes 
further, maintaining that, if a being does not use symbols, it ipso 
facto does not possess a mind, at least in the sense in which the 


5 Op. cit. 451. * OP. cit. 452. 
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word is being used by him.” No one will question his right to use 
this word as he chooses, provided its meaning is made manifest. 
But it should not be forgotten that this is a specialized use ; other- 
wise, we are likely to fail to notice what we can no longer describe. 
Whether we notice it or not, there is something more to be ob- 
served. In fact, it is a rich field of further experience which, 
secretly fertilizing our interpretation, renders the theory of lin- 
guistic analogy exceptionally impressive. Language taken alone 
yields uncertain evidence. When reinforced by other experience, 
its evidence becomes very strong. If we suppose a mind with pow- 
ers of introspection and sense-perception, and if we suppose that 
this mind characteristically adopts the attitude of disinterested 
observation, it will learn introspectively to note its own states and 
to distinguish these from the perceived variety of things about it. 
It will find means of classifying this variety of things according 
to the way they “behave”. Stones behave in one way, beetles in 
another, men in another. All will be seen to be imbedded in an 
order of “nature” and to respond according to kind to the varying 
circumstances of existence. Of special practical importance will 
be the fact that men, more than any other perceptible things, re- 
spond to their environments in ways which the individual can 
learn to construe as signs of occurrences in their environment. 
Means will be found of modifying, controlling, and utilizing, their 
reactions until they become, like fine optical instruments, marvel- 
ously “sensitive” extensions of one’s powers of observatior and, 
like the ox and the ass, “work animals”, to do one’s bidding. Even 
gesture and speech make no exception, for these may be but mar- 
velously subtle reactions to impinging events. 
Undoubtedly this appears an exaggeration, but we should ask 
ourselves why it does. To say that, since language is for me an 
instrument of thought, sounds intelligible to me must be also in- 
"This comes out on p. 450: “When communication by means of symbols 
is lacking, the existence of foreign minds cannot be established in an 
simple and straightforward way; or if it can, it looks as if the word ‘mind’ 
would have to be used in a sense somewhat different from that which it 
has when applied to beings who do communicate by means of symbols.” 
Again, in speaking of the line of demarcation between mind and non-mind 


Price adds: “If any animals do use symbols, they come above it; and if 


any human beings do not, they fall below it, even though they happen to 
walk on two legs.” 
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struments in the thinking of another mind does not go to the root 
of the matter. How, for the observer, does a man’s waving of a 
red flag differ from the wagging of a dog’s tail, if the former is 
assumed to be and the latter not to be an instance of language? 
The obvious answer is that we know a man would not ordinarily 
wave a flag aimlessly but only with the conscious intent of giving 
a signal. He is taking me in and making me a participant in a 
common situation and a mutual enterprise. The presumption of 
intent on his part makes of this a communication-situation, within 
which language is evidence of another mind. We may go further. 
We acknowledge the presence of language, as distinguished from 
merely casual natural occurrences, precisely where we have reason 
to presume communicative intent. It is quite as fair to say that 
other minds are evidence of language as to say that language is 
evidence of other minds. As for that matter, when a puppy ap- 
proaches his master with furiously wagging tail, it is more dubious 
that he is using symbols than that he is genuinely delighted. 

A dog is an instructive example. He cannot talk, though we say 
a parrot can. Wagging his tail is “instinctive”, while a parrot has 
to be taught to utter seemingly intelligible noises. But the instinc- 
tive movements of a terrier’s short tail establish an immediate 
sense of rapport such as the most erudite parrot can never manage 
to bring about. More interesting is that only specialized situations 
arouse the tail-wagging instinct, situations in which the animal 
clearly responds to what, for lack of a better word, we may call 
the animation of the scene—the mind in it. He reserves his tail- . 
wagging for other dogs and for men. Because the parrot, how- 
ever learned his utterances, never seems to share the life about 
him, his very powers of speech the more loudly proclaim his near 
mindlessness. 

By an easy extension of these ideas, we may formulate the 
hypothesis that the knowledge of other minds grows out of some- - 
thing deeper than language, more primitive, less intellectual, more 
instinctive. For the appreciation of language as language, as not 
only the conveying of information but as communication, the in- 
tentional conveying of information, presupposes a mind already 
capable of construing its experience through the idea of other 
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minds. And this idea can hardly originate in complex analogical 
inferences in which language is the sole indispensable element. 

The basis of analogy has to be considerably broadened in order 
to include all the relevant factors. Some, at least, of these have 
been lucidly explored by Ledger Wood in Chapter vi of his recent 
book, The Analysis of Knowledge, where the argument from 
bodily analogy is painstakingly rehabilitated. The quasi-direct 
apprehension which he calls “perception of another mind” is pic- 
tured as a complicated affair analysable into five steps: (1) “the 
perception of my own body and its discrimination from other per- 
ceptual objects”; (2) “the perception of animal and human bodies 
other than our own and the discrimination of these from the world 
of inanimate objects”; (3) “the introspective apprehension by an 
individual of his own cognitive, emotional, and affective states and 
of himself as the subject of these states”; (4) “the correlation of 
a subject’s perception of his own body (achieved by step (1)) with 
the system of introspected processes which constitute his mind (cf., 
step (3))”; (5) “the imaginative introjection of mental states and 
processes into the behavior of other animate bodies”.* Wood, it 
should be said at once, does not suggest that these five steps are 
successively taken in the given order. His point is that they are 
necessarily involved in the perception of another mind; that is, in 
the absence of any one, perception will not occur. This makes them 
necessary, but are:they, also sufficient conditions? 

In considering the seeming difficulty created for his theory by 
the intelligible discourse issuing from parrots and gramophones, 
Price argues that language in such cases is evidence of the existence 
of mind somewhere, but not in the parrot or the gramophone. Why 
not, we ask, if language is sometimes evidence of mind in the 
“foreign body” from which symbolic sounds issue; unless it is 
because we already know a great deal about gramophones and 
other mechanical contrivances which are obviously man-made, and 
about parrots and other relatively lower and higher animals, and 
about man’s abilities and accomplishments? A hot-water bottle or 
a Folsom point is as good evidence of the existence of mind some- 
where (or at some time) as a recording of a Rooseveltian “fireside 


* Op. cit. 106-107. The author’s italics have been omitted. 
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chat”. Gramophone-records (or Folsom points) by themselves 
furnish no evidence concerning where and when the mind they 
imply existed ; this has to be decided inferentially on other grounds. 
Similar grounds are also involved in the decision that the “foreign 
body” uttering the sounds, “Here comes the bus”, has a mind of 
its own and does not simply imply the existence of mind some- 
where. There can be no doubt that observation of a human body 
decisively influences our judgment.? Wood is therefore well justi- 
fied in assigning to the apprehension of animate bodies (including 
human bodies) a central role in the perception of other minds. 
Probably the other factors or steps which he discriminates enter 
equally into our “perception” of other minds. If language is evi- 
dence of mind somewhere or other, the five steps appear to be 
additional and perhaps indispensable conditions of the apprehen- 
sion of a mind as belonging to a certain body and as being now 
in a certain state.’° 

On the other hand, the attempt to rationalize cognition of an- 
other mind as an analogical inference faces two general difficul- 
ties. One is to find a way of construing analogy that will explain 
how the individual may apprehend states and processes of another 
mind which have no analogue, or no near analogue, in his own | 
life. Secondly, the experience which is alleged to condition aware- 
ness of other minds is of a sort which presupposes such awareness, 

If our perception of the inner states of another were strictly 


* Price rejects the theory of analogy based on bodily similarity, arguing 
that, if on the mountain top I heard a disembodied voice utter discourse, I 
should recognize another mind even in the absence of observable bodies in 
any respect similar to my own. No doubt, once I have learned to associate 
heard discourse with other minds. But would I be likely to attribute the 
mind to the mountain rather than to some practical joker or, in the last 
resort, to the hallucinatory activity of my own mind? The fact is that 
rational discourse always carries our thoughts to other human beings, and 
we are not satisfied with it as evidence of the existence of a mind where 
there is evidence of the non-existence of its embodiment. (Cf. Price, op. 
cit. 434-435.) 

* Exception may, perhaps, be taken to these five steps in certain respects. 
For example, is not the first discrimination of “animate bodies” from 
“inanimate objects” (step 2) attendant upon, if not actually posterior to, 
the imaginative introjection of mental states (step 5)? This is the lesson 
to be drawn from animism and from the fact that in Greek speculation the 
distinction between animate and inanimate appears to have been clearly 
drawn for the first time by Anaxagoras, who also was the first to make 
significant philosophic use of the conception of Nous. One recalls too that 
Aristotle’s differentia of the animal soul is sensation, which is at least the 
beginning of mind. But such questions are peripheral to the main point, that 
the five steps yield an incomplete description. 
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dependent upon analogies which the individual can find in his own 
experience, then it is hard to see how he could discover through 
his observation of other animate bodies possibilities of inner ex- 
perience which have been and may always remain unrealized in 
his own subjective existence. Of course it is true that a common 
source of misunderstanding and friction among men is the tend- 
ency each has to judge others by himself. It is true that judgment 
of another is often more revealing of the character of the judge 
than of the judged. It is true that the difficulty of entering into 
the minds of others increases as the disparity between those minds 
and one’s own increases ; so that the lower in the scale of so-called 
civilization the other mind—or in the scale of animal life—the 
more indefinite and hesitant becomes the imaginative introjection 


. of which Wood speaks. On the other hand, these disparities even 


in extreme cases can be overcome; the judgment of another, 
though self-revealing, may be other-revealing to a high degree; it 
is also possible to judge oneself by others. It is perhaps as true 
to say that one learns to know one’s own mind and introspective 
processes by analogy to other minds, by imagining how it would 
be to be as they are, as it is to say one learns to know other minds 
by imagining how they would be if they were as one is. 

The most straightforward interpretation of the analogy-infer- 
ence, then, will not do. It is too simple to say that the individual, 
having learned inductively to correlate states of his mind, M,, with 
states of his body, B,, is able to infer from observation of similar 
states of another body, Bz, the existence of states of mind, Mo, 
similar to M,. Without pausing to enquire whether the individual’s 
perception of his own body is nearly thorough and accurate enough 
to account for an ability to appreciate very subtle nuances of feel- 
ing in others, we may point out: (1) that, strictly taken, Mz can- 
not be apprehended except in terms of known correlations between 
M, and B,, and cannot, therefore, be known other than as an exact 
replica (as far as it goes) of M,; and (2) that any Bz dissimilar 
to B, will suggest no correlate in M, at all, for there will be, by 
hypothesis, no basis for analogical inference and no suggestion of 
foreign mentality. And yet we sometimes discover others under- 
going experiences which we well know we have never had, and 
which even come before us as revealing hitherto unsuspected pos- 
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sibilities of conscious life. This is, to be sure, largely a matter of 
degree ; but the peculiar nature of foreign experience is sufficiently 
accessible to prevent us from living in a world animated exclu- 
sively by beings which are partly exact replicas of ourselves and, 
as for the rest, unqualified enigmas. 

Now, the imagination is generally supposed adequate to save us 
from this predicament. The correlation of M, and B, need not be 
derived exclusively from real life but may be learned from the 
innumerable lives with which we, especially as children, experi- 
ment in the imagination. A merely reproductive imagination would 
be limited in the ways previously discussed. Human imagination, 
however, is capable of creating new syntheses. The child, imitating 
his elders and emulating his heroes, learns to feel as they do and 
think as they do. He acquires standards determining how he ought 
to feel, even though in fact he does not. Thus through dramatic 
imagination, through make-believe adventures, the horizons of his 
vision are gradually pushed beyond the adventitious limits of his 
literal experience. The same sort of imaginative effort seems to 
be involved in appreciating the states of mind of others. In a sort 
of dramatic rehearsal we play the other’s role and learn how to 
live inwardly as he does. And this is of interest in this context for 
two reasons. First, the basis of our analogy is apparently an 
imaginary correlation of M, and B, or M, and something else, 
for B, and B, may figure in only a very unimportant way in the 
imaginative reconstruction of states of another mind. Second, the 
analogy seems to work in the wrong direction, for the novelty of 
the position of the other being and its Jack of analogy to similar 
cases in one’s own past is precisely what calls the productive 
imagination to the rescue of the reproductive for the invention 
of a state of mind which seems suited to the predicament of Bz. 

These points go together and are to be understood in the same 
way, which is that one does not learn (except, perhaps, after at- 
taining a high sophistication) to correlate M, with B, in any 
detail. One learns rather to correlate M, with certain predicaments 
in which the embodied mind finds itself. It is characteristic of mind 
that unlike the merely physical it responds specifically to mean- 
ings, to the significance of events rather than to the events them- 
selves as bare occurrences. And one learns to correlate M:,, not 
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with mere states or movements of one’s body, but with certain 
predicaments. A charging tiger means danger and arouses fear, 
danger and fear being more directly correlated than fear and 
some bodily behavior such as running, for running may not result 
from fear and may occur without fear. This interpretation enables 
us to understand how imagination can establish more than merely 
imaginary correlations between M, and some unreal predicament. 

The predicament, a complex meaning, is imagined as a context 
in which the individual must act; but his responses to these mean- 
ings, though remaining incipient and not issuing in action, are, 
nevertheless, real experiences. The imagination exercises its free- 
dom in the concoction of the predicament ; the vicarious response, 
however, is not freely invented but is determined for the mind by 
the character of the imagined circumstances. Thus, as the young 
child develops in playful mimicry the skills that will later serve 
the serious ends of life, he also prepares himself by dramatic re- 
hearsal to understand experiences which he may never in reality 
undergo. The correlations which he learns, though derived from 
imaginary conditions, possess relevance to actual circumstances 
when they arise. Similar considerations enable us to comprehend 
how the discovery through others of novel possibilities of intro- 
spective experience is possible. We are in fact better informed in 
most cases regarding the perceptual bodily correlates of states of 
mind in others than in ourselves, for we seldom have any interest 
in correlating B, and M,. More commonly we learn that B, cor- 
responds to M, by assuming its similarity to Bz, which we have 
by interpreting the predicament learned to correlate with a certain 
state of mind. The predicament occasions (as the individual dis- 
covers by dramatic rehearsal) a certain response, and he takes this 
as exemplifying a general rule, good for any mind sufficiently 
similar to his own, when it is placed in that predicament. Generali- 
zations of this sort are, like any others, corrected and adjusted in 
the light of further relevant experience until a “sensitive” mind 
finds itself able imaginatively to reconstruct the inner states of 
another mind under given conditions, even though it recognizes 
how different its own response would have been. It may in this 
way, indeed, learn from others how to respond to more refined 
| meanings in the situation, to modify its own responses by emulat- 
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ing others, and to appreciate explicit meanings of its own life 
which might otherwise have remained implicit and unacknow- 
ledged. 

The first difficulty in the analogy-theory has been met by clarify- 
ing the concept of analogy through bringing it into relation with 
a more concrete conception of the situation in which so-called 
perception of other minds arises. One important result of the pro- 
posed interpretation was to make room for the difference between 
identifying oneself with others and identifying others with oneself, 
for nothing is more fatal to knowledge of others than the disposi- 
tion to assume everyone exactly like oneself. Knowledge of others 
implies the ability to get out of oneself and become as if another; 
then only will one’s introspective states furnish anything like a 
reliable analogue of the other’s inward being. Use of analogy re- 
mains, on this view, indispensable; but something further must 
also be taken into account. 

The effort to achieve identification of self with other presup- 
poses awareness of another with whom to attempt identification. 
Or, in terms of analogy, the attempt imaginatively to construct an 
analogue of what another actually undergoes would never be made 
unless another conscious mind were presumed. In fact the only 
view of analogy which seemed adequate to the facts was one 
which took for granted that both cognizing mind and mind cog- 
nized inhabit a world which for the former at least is a common, 
public, or intersubjective world, otherwise every predicament 
would have but a single subjective focus. Imaginative analogy, 
then, finds its proper place and function in discovering to the en- 
quiring mind the particular states of another consciousness rather 
than the fact of its existence. Only after, say, a human body comes 
to mean a human mind to us does analogy become relevant. This 
is but to say that the second difficulty remains to be dealt with, 
namely, that the analogical account of intersubjective cognition 
assumes among its conditions some sort of awareness of other 
minds. Awareness of other minds cannot originate in analogical 
inference," for the reason that most of (if not all) the more helpful 
analogies which are used in perceiving other minds derive from 


“This is in partial agreement with Wood, who remarks on the analogical 
argument’s “weakness as an explanation of the mind’s original apprehension 
of other minds”. “The belief in other minds”, he says, “may originate in 
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experience with a social dimension. In the predicaments in terms 
of which we learn to construe the conscious life of others physical 
circumstances tend to figure mainly as a relatively indefinite frame 
or stage for the more important relations of animate beings. The 
disposition of another mind towards ourselves is among the items 
which we almost invariably wish to perceive. For this purpose no 
analogue in general is forthcoming save our disposition towards 
others, and this includes responses which cannot have occurred 
in the first place save as responses to other subjects. Much of the 
catalogue of emotions would have to be discarded, if we decided 
not to admit responses in which not only the behavior of animate 
bodies but the feelings and intentions of embodied minds are ap- 
prehended. Our inward life is mostly social; a dim awareness of 
other minds appears to coincide with the dawn of explicit and de- 
terminate awareness in general, to develop pari passu with it, and 
to be implicated in any inward states capable of serving as helpful 
analogues in construing the specific states of foreign minds. 

Envy will serve as an example. Its object is not sticks and 
stones and things manifestly insentient. Though in certain moods 
we may envy the lithe ferocity of the tiger or the eagle’s soaring 
freedom, the object is not the wing or fluent muscle but their in- 
ward counterparts. We may envy our neighbor his real or fancied 
advantages by reason of which we think his life more satisfying 
than our own. Not the possession of advantages but the use or en- 
joyment of them—.e., the life which they make possible—is what 
it galls the envious to miss and what he begrudges another. Envy 
may first appear in the experience of a child when he finds him- 
self excluded from enjoyment of another child’s toy. If the analogy 
theory is correct, having learned to feel envy, he can learn that 
others feel it; but clearly he cannot feel it before he is aware that 
others feel something, are centers of sentient life. 

Now envy, being so obviously a response to the social dimension 


some empathetic response to other personalities as it may rest upon some 
instinctive sense of kind, but”, he adds, “the ground and justification of this 
belief is analogical reasoning” (op. cit. 119). The suggestion regarding an 
instinctive sense of kind seems much more valuable than the alleged justifi- 
cation of the belief by analogy. “What we are investigating”, as John Baillie 
remarks with regard to Price’s distinction between the genesis and the 
justification of our belief in other minds, “is the nature of our existing 
knowledge. We are asking why we believe in other minds, not why we 
ought to believe in them” (Our Knowledge of God 208). 
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of the environment, will be thought to lend little support to the 
argument. After all, no theory has to maintain that every human 
reaction must have been experienced before another mind can 
come to be known at all. Such knowledge is no less gradually 
acquired than knowledge of things. Having once learned to recog- 
nize the presence of minds other than his own, the individual 
undergoes experiences which otherwise would not have been pos- 
sible. There is, to be sure, much truth in this. But there is also a 
question whether it can be carried through to the end, for with 
envy go all other socially conditioned experiences or responses. 
Without these what mind will discover its fellow? It will know 
neither love nor hate, neither grief nor comfort; nor will it know 
sympathy, pity, gratitude, remorse, mercy, cruelty, and pride. It 
will know fear but not panic, anger but not indignation and resent- 
ment. It will know what it is to eat but not what it is to dine; 
for it will have no sense of a common life and a common world, 
a shared experience and participation in a mutual undertaking. 
Though solitary, it will not know solitude; though alone, it will 
not be lonely. In its dreadful isolation, there will be no conscious- 
ness of possible fellowship. 

A human mind, thus stript, would be poorly equipped to deal 
with its world. Far from understanding the particular moods, 
states of mind, and feelings of men, it would have small reason 
to suspect their subjective existence and no interest in exploring 
it. If so much of the life of feeling were left undeveloped, it is, 
moreover, difficult to say how profoundly the remaining functions 
of mind would be modified. Assuming at least sensation and 
thought to survive, we may suppose that somehow the individual 
would be able to shape concepts capable of affording a satisfactory 
interpretation of sensory data ; but it is difficult to find a practically 
or theoretically compelling reason for construing certain patterns 
of possible perceptions as embodied conscious minds.’* If the 
attempt is made to explain social consciousness in terms of the 
specifically non-social, a radical metamorphosis has to be postulated 
at some point which no amount of theorizing can render intelligible. 

But why attempt such an explanation? Is not the hypothesis 


*If anybody should doubt this, let him reflect on extreme behaviorism’s 
assertion that there is no reason, at any rate in the sense that the concept 
of consciousness is superfluous for scientific psychology. 
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rather more plausible that man is by nature a social animal? Is it 
more difficult to believe some instinctive disposition to social re- 
sponses native to the human being than to believe incipient powers 
of apprehending a material order through sensation and conception 
a part of his original endowment? Are love and hate less primitive 
than sensation and conception? There would be little to recommend 
any theory which dared to maintain that we must achieve full intel- 
lectual cognition of other minds before appropriate social re- 
sponses could occur. Fortunately there is an alternative; namely, 
other subjects are apprehended in and through mental processes 
which include social responses (love, hate, sympathy, approval, 
etc.) having an emotional manifestation. The infant hardly dis- 
covers his mother as a peculiarly behaving group of bodily phe- 
nomena to which he attributes inner life by analogy to the ob- 
served correlation between his own inner states and the adventures 
of his body. He discovers her first as a source of tender sympathy 
and loving comfort, and even of approval and disapproval. The 
sense of belonging to a more than material order is conveyed in 
such simple experiences. These come to be overlayed in the devel- 
opment of the individual by a mass of information from innumer- 
able sources. Given this information in the form of generalized 
knowledge of nature and human nature and specialized knowledge 
of the present state of relevant affairs, an observer can read a 
whole story in the lift of an eyebrow. Both the acquired ability 
to read the meaning, for example, of familiar facial expressions 
(just as one may effortlessly grasp the meaning of a written 
sentence) and linguistic communication make indispensable con- 
tributions to adult acquaintance with other minds. Beneath these, 
however, a foundation upon which they build, is something more 
primitive, less intellectual, and more intimate, the peculiar experi- 
ences which give us a sense of the existence of others. 

It will help, perhaps, to note how a similar idea has been ex- 
pressed in other contexts. A. E. Housman tells of receiving a 
request to define poetry. “I replied”, he writes, “that I could no 
more define poetry than a terrier can define a rat, but that I 
thought we both recognized the object by the symptoms which it 
provokes in us.”"* This way of putting the case will with its refusal 


* The Name and Nature of Poetry 47. 
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to analyse doubtless arouse little enthusiasm among philosophers ; 
but Housman’s point is worth noting, that peculiar subjective 
symptoms incident upon response to the object form an integral 
part of the mental process of recognition. Lest this be dismissed 
forthwith as due to the supposed analytical ineptitude of a poetic 
mind, we may recall at once the doctrine enunciated by Cook 
Wilson in discussing “Rational Grounds of Belief in God” (State- 
ment and Inference II 835-869), his essential claim being that 
knowledge of God can be had in no other way than that in which 
it is had, namely, in a unique feeling of reverence and awe. This 
feeling could not be imaginary since no combination of ordinary 
ideas will evoke it. On the other hand, idea or conception and 
feeling are inextricably intertwined, so that the idea of God cannot 
be formed without feeling reverence and the feeling cannot be 
had without the. thought of a more than human spiritual being. 
The feeling, Cook Wilson says, “points to the reality of the 
experience” (as contrasted with mere imagination). This feeling, 
not argument, is what matters, for it is “a sense of the reality 
itself and is the only thing that can satisfy us’."* 

Something quite similar has to be said regarding knowledge 
of the existence of other minds. Originally and subsequently (in 
cases, at least, of “personal acquaintance”) other subjects are 
recognized by the symptoms which they provoke in us. Long 
before he has learned to form explicit concepts of self and other, 
the infant responds as if to other selves. Though parental minis- 
trations at first merely happen to him, he soon learns to make 
them occasions in which he may participate in his small way. The 
warm sense of delicious comfort which pervades his being when 

he is cuddled is quite different from the warm sense of being com- 
_ forted into which it passes in moments of infantile distress. The 
absolute dependence of the infant on the care of others is corre- 
lated with an implicit, unreasoned, even unconscious reliance upon 
their powers of satisfying his every want, so that they figure as 
more than ordinary beings. More important, perhaps, than other 
considerations is that even very young babies respond to care 
not only with blind trust but also with affection and with a desire 
to please. These are responses which cannot be taught, and which 
differ in kind from any possible response to what is inanimate, and 


“ Op. cit. II 865. 
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which cannot await the development of powers of subtle analogical 
inference as a condition of their occurrence. It is rather the case 
that the infant is, so to speak, socialized before he is naturalized. 
There is as much of the distinctly social in the earliest experiences 
of which dawning powers of cognition must take account as there 
is of the merely objective and inanimate. In virtue of these feelings 
of dependence and security and affection the conviction of being 
among his fellows becomes a living thing. 

Given this conviction, then all the play of analogy and imagina- 
tive introjection and sympathetic invention becomes fruitful and 
intelligible. But the conviction does not originate in, or derive its 
prime evidence from, correlations between merely private states 
of mind and purely objective bodily phenomena. It originates in 
and never loses touch with the feelings closest to the center of life, 
the love and friendship which carry in them the sense of intimate 
presence of a fellow spirit capable of sustaining and fulfilling 
one’s own. This is the deeper meaning of Cook Wilson’s “We do 
not want inferred friends”, which is not satisfactorily answered by 
a retort like Price’s that what we want has nothing to do with 
what we actually have. On the contrary, we do not want inferred 
friends because we do not have them. The intellectual aloofness and 
indirection of inference is altogether disparate in quality from the 
blending of lives that we call shared experience. It is our instinctive 
appreciation of others as friends and our response to them with 
sympathy and affection which awakens and sustains an interest in 
entering as best we may into the inwardness of their subjectivity. 
Love of neighbor is a condition of knowing him, for it vitalizes 
sympathy and brings him before us invested with the dignity and 
meaning of a spiritual center. Wood has understood very well the 
difference between knowing others as systems of bodily behavior 
and as centers of conscious and self-conscious life. And he holds 
that apprehension of the latter involves acts of imaginative intro- 
jection not necessary to the apprehension of the former. True 
enough the manufacturer to whom workers are so many “hands”, 
the worker to whom manufacturers are merely capitalists, the re- 
former who thinks in terms of Society, the revolutionary who sub- 
ordinates all to class or race, and all of us who in some degree 
every day act without respect for the personality of those about 
us—these all fail to achieve intersubjective cognition. There is in 
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this a failure of the imagination, but deeper still a failure of sym- 
pathy which arouses the imagination and renders its effort faithful 
to the other subject. The remoteness and impersonality of the 
attitude which the salesman takes to his customer—to cite an 
example given by Wood—does not exclude some awareness of 
the states of mind of the customer; on the contrary, a good 
salesman is keenly alert to them. Yet Wood, rightly sensing a 
defect in the salesman’s attitude, construes it as cognition only of 
patterns of behavior. This sometimes may be the case, but it is 
not the most important and far-reaching distinction. It is better 
to say that to the salesman the customer is simply a sales-problem 
to be solved without regard to his personal life ; only so much of his 
mind need be known as facilitates the solution. What is suppressed 
is less the imagination than the impulse, which human intercourse 
. always tends to arouse, toward the sympathetic rapport which 
converts the being before us into another self, as we may say in 
recollection of the ancient Greek description of a friend. In 
practice the establishment of rapport is a matter of degree. At its 
best, however, it is achieved only through the involvement of all our 
resources of observation, inference, sensibility, imagination, sym- 
pathy, love, and devotion. What the salesman lacks is sympathy, 
and this lack leads him away from the core of his customer’s 
existence. There is no intimacy. But it is intimacy at its best, 
demanding all our powers for its creation, which defines for us the 
meaning and value of cognition of other selves. And this explains 
why we do not want inferred friends. We do not want them 
because we know that to have friends we must relate ourselves 
to our neighbors in ways not exemplified by the relation of a mind 
to an inferred object. 

There are moments, rare in the lives of most, moments of 
blinding illumination, when we see into the heart of another and 
feel the meaning of his life. They are unique and irreducible, 
unlike any of the familiar hours of ordinary life. Little more is 
to be said specifically about them than this, that they are sut 
generis. They can only with greatest difficulty be revived in mem- 
ory or reconstructed in imagination, for they will not come when 
bidden. But unbidden they come, and they come with the shock 
of revelation, the revelation of hitherto unsuspected possibilities 
of communion. An analogue of these will not be found in per- 
ception or rational inference but only in the mystic’s vision of 
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God. Perhaps, as C. C. J. Webb has argued, the concept of human 


- personality is derivative from the discovery of the Divine Per- 


sonality. But whether we accept this point of view or not, whether 


‘or not we even consider valid the meaning which the mystic ex- 


perience has for the mystic, such experiences at least may make 
more understandable the need which some have felt to put forward 
a doctrine of intuition. 

The view maintained in these pages does not, however, defend 
the validity of mystic experience. The essential contention is only 
that developed cognition of other minds on the human level includes 
reference to ranges of experience not germane to processes of 
ordinary perception: In the primitive forms of affection and love 
and sympathy our awareness of kindred spirits has its origin and 
in their developed forms reaches its fruition, Thus it is not held, 
with John Baillie (among others), that cognition of other selves 
demands an a priori idea of other persons, but that distinctive 
modes of the life of feeling predispose us to appropriate such an 
idea as the only one consonant with the quality and inner meaning 
of our experience. We have the response first and then the idea. 
But the responses are so distinctive and so nicely adjusted to the 
occasions which provoke them that nothing less than a wholly 
specialized idea will ever be felt adequate to the experience. We 
recognize our object by the symptoms it provokes in us; but 
only gradually do we achieve the ability to construe it in any- 
thing like the detail of which the well-informed adult mind is 
capable. 

Let us repeat that in this latter undertaking the importance of 
what we learn about other minds through their verbal reports and 
what we can make out about them by analogy to our own feelings 
is not easily exaggerated. It is no less true that a refined knowledge 
of the material world, at least in its more familiar macroscopic 
phases, could not be dispensed with. But all these do no more 
than define conditions under which our primitive impulses toward 
sharing and intimate participation in the life about us may operate 
with greater refinement. Given good will and courage, there is 
almost no limit (though there is a limit) to the range of experi- 
ence which we may share. Without these, however, our cognition of 
others remains superficial, insubstantial, and unreal. 

JAMES STREET FULTON 


McGitt University 
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THE ETHICS OF PACIFISM 
I 


EN are pacifists for many reasons. A feeling of pride, world- 

weariness, selfishness or obstinacy are enough, in some cases, 
to make some react against war. Such men, though pacifists in fact 
and sometimes in intent, are not pacifists in spirit. They take no 
position, but only assume one. They can explain their actions 
perhaps; they cannot justify them. Regrettable impulses deter- 
mine their course, not reason. 

Such men have no more, but also no less to say for themselves 
than those who participate in or support a war because they 
happen to be subservient, enthusiastic, happy-go-lucky, or un- 
resistant. The actions of these men can also be explained; their 
justification is another matter. 

These two types of men act blindly from motives we normally 
term low. But one can act blindly in either of these ways from 
motives which are noble and good. There are men who are pacifists 
today because they shrink from the possibility of injuring an- 
other ; others act in a counter way because they are impelled by a 
feeling of loyalty. Both are rightly praised for having natures 
worthy of respect. But so far as they fail to consider what actions 
they ought to pursue, they act unwisely even while they act well. 

Opposing motives, both good and bad, lead men to act in diverse 
ways. But in some cases, the same motive may prompt different 
acts. There are men who fight because they are cowards; it is 
cowardice that makes others run away. One can be courageous 
and still be a pacifist; courageous and go to war. A study of the 
motives of men will not reveal which are pacifists and which are 
not. And even if it could reveal this much, it still would not make 
evident how men ought to decide. 

A study of the motives which lead some men to fight and others 
to stand apart, is important for the propagandist. It is part of his 
task to prompt men to act in a desired way. He takes no account 
of whether the motives are good or bad, or whether the desired 
act ought to be performed or not. He is concerned with controlling 
what motives there are, so that men will act for the required ends. 
His work and the philosopher’s are poles apart. The philosopher’s 
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task is to see whether or not pacifism can be justified, not whether 
the forces which lead men to it can be strengthened or swayed. 
And we must engage in this work, if we are to have an adequate 
grasp of the motives which alone ought to move men if they are 
to make a reasoned and honorable choice. 


II 


Pacifism can be and has been supported in at least five different 
ways. In our society, the most approved way of supporting it is 
by appealing to the dictates of one’s religion. Our government, 
and others as well, even in the midst of a trying war, affirms that 
the religious pacifist has a right to reject the demands made on all 
the rest. 

Religious pacifism has a classical and a modern form. The former 
affirms that there is a God, that he desires that no man engage 
in or support a war, and that what he desires we should do. 
The latter makes no claim that there is a God, that he has such 
desires, or that we should seek the very things he does. It contents 
itself with affirming that pacifism is the position which the great 
religious leaders defend or exemplify, and that it is to be em- 
braced by all those who adhere to the tradition to which those 
leaders belong. Most pacifists who are members of the long- 
established religions are inclined to take the former tack; some 
Quakers and “liberal Christians”, who are pacifists, prefer the 
latter. It would be interesting and profitable to examine each of 
these in detail and compare their respective claims. But for the 
present purpose this is unnecessary, since the vital nerve of both 
is the same. 

Both look first to the Bible or some similar work for testimony 
regarding the intent of God or the beliefs and practices of great 
religious men. The pacifists have no difficulty in piling quotation 
on quotation in support of the view that God and saintly men 
abhor destruction, love all men, and do nothing but what is good. 
Unfortunately, the language of God is far from clear, and the 
practices and beliefs of different great religious men are not in 
accord. From the same sources it is possible to obtain an equal 
stack of quotations in support of the opposing view that God and 
religious men are angry and avenging beings, and that they demand 
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that all should be unalterably and vigorously at war with evil in 
every form. The members of the militant religious orders are no 
less sincere or well read than the others are. The view of the 
majority of those who belong to some religious group or other 
is that there are just wars and that religious men ought to partici- 
pate in them. The religious pacifists have no stronger warrant 
that a minority interpretation of an ambiguous text. 

To such criticism the religious pacifist replies, with justice, that 
truth is not to be confounded with what the majority maintains. 
But it also ought not to be confounded with what the minority 
affirms. The religious pacifist ought to justify his view and not 
merely assert it. He must either tear his chosen text in two, grant- 
ing that it gives equal sanction to both his and the opposing position, 
or he must appeal to a principle which justifies his stand alone. If 
he takes the former course, he confessedly makes an arbitrary 
choice, failing to provide an objective reason for taking his half 
of the text rather than the other. If he takes the latter course, he 
acknowledges evidence which the majority does not or cannot 
accept. 

The religious pacifist, in the last resort, rests his case on 
the fact that he has a strong personal conviction that he has 
correctly interpreted his text, or the intent of his religion or his 
God. No matter which way or on what grounds the rest of us 
choose, we too must finally have recourse to a similar personal 
conviction, pledging ourselves to hold that that, of which we are 
most convinced, is right. A conviction that a given position is 
correct is the final and inescapable ground for its whole hearted 
adoption. 

Unfortunately, the strength of one’s convictions is no guarantee 
of the correctness of one’s view. Wrongheaded and mischievous 
doctrines are sometimes enthusiastically embraced, endorsed by 
conscience and felt to be beyond all doubt. To be sure that we are 
holding to what is in fact right, we must make sure that the 
strength of our conviction is a consequence of the strength of the 
view itself. But to do this we must examine the view, subject it to 
thorough criticism and support it in unimpeachable ways. Ulti- 
mately, all must rest their cases on personal conviction that they 
are right. But one acts with judgment and responsibility only so 
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far as one allows his conviction to be determined by the merits of 
the case. Yet this is exactly what the religious pacifist fails to do. 
His faith has a strength worthy of a correct view; but he offers 
no satisfactory evidence that his view has a strength worthy of 
his faith. An equally arbitrary twist of his conscience will force 
him to change his stand, though all the facts are unchanged. 

Why is it then that our government is more partial to religious 
pacifism than to any other form? Partly because the religious 
pacifist speaks in consonance with the spirit of the highest ideals of 
our civilization, partly because his view is the direct outcome of the 
exercise of a freedom of conscience, which this nation is pledged 
to respect, and partly because its advocates are so sincere and 
unmovable. 

The last reason is, perhaps, the most important. Like many of 
those who make an appeal to a private inner light, religious paci- 
fists brook no denial. They define themselves as beyond the reach 
of any influence which the force of steel or argument could pro- 
vide. There is no possible way of dealing with them but to kill 
them or to ignore them. For the time being, our government pre- 
fers to do the latter. Its apparent approval of religious pacifism is 
but an official way of ignoring them as beyond the reach of 
rational or irrational persuasion. The government’s policy in this 
connection must be ours as well. 


III 


There is a more trenchant, worldly, and defensible form of paci- 
fism. It provides evidence, great quantities of evidence, in support 
of its case. It builds on the facts of history, the experiences of 
fighting men, and the reports which governments belatedly provide 
telling the official story of how they became belligerents. These 
data are combined with what is known as the functioning of insti- 
tutions, military, political, and economic, and the nature of man, 
so as to make a damning indictment of war and all it means. I 
shall term this type of pacifism cynical, since it suspects all the 
aims and denies all the gains others think that war involves. 

The cynical pacifist makes a long list of charges, of which the 
main items are perhaps the following. War, he says, encourages 
the worst tendencies in man, the urge to hate, to injure, kill, and 
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destroy. It is fought for narrow nationalistic and imperialistic 
ends. It demands the abrogation of the rights men most cherish and 
which are hard to recover once abandoned. It leaves in its wake 
poverty, disease, and a spirit of vindictiveness—the seeds of an- 
other war. It involves the sacrifice of the lives of the most promis- 
ing men, while others continue to make their profits and enjoy a 
luxurious peace even during the most harrowing times. It is 
hemmed in by multiple secret commitments with the enemy, with 
agreements that officials, diplomats, and generals are to be pro- 
tected while the rest are led to slaughter. The list can be extended; 
the material is there for any one to garner. It provides the back- 
bone of the satires of a Swift, of novels of disillusionment, of 
peacetime debates, and of congressional exposés. 

The simplest way to reply to this indictment is to grant it but 
deny that it applies today. What the cynical pacifist maintains, 
it can be argued, was once true, but is true no longer. This is a 
war unlike all others, grounded on different principles, run in a 
different way, devoted to new and noble ends. But such a reply 
expresses more the character of a hope than the color of facts. 
Men are brutalized, the ends are narrow, rights are curtailed, the 
costs are terrific, the ordinary man pays the highest price and 
extracts the least profit, there may well be secret commitments and 
agreements of all kinds. We saw how right the cynical pacifist was 
ten years after “the war to save democracy”; we will see how 
right he is ten years from now, and many of those who now turn 
from the view with distaste will embrace it then with enthusiasm. 
Such men we call liberals, perhaps because they are so free with 
the law of contradiction. 

The cynical pacifist must be met as all cynics are, not by denying 
his account, but by showing that there is another side to the story, 
having at least equal weight. In contrast with the cynical pacifist, 
one can with justice affirm that war promotes the highest tend- 
encies in man, ¢é.g., the spirit of cooperation and selfsacrifice, 
as well as the virtues of persistence, courage, loyalty, and devotion 
to non-personal ends. It is fought for the sake of a peace which 
all can enjoy. It leads to the abrogation of rights only for the pur- 
pose of making them more secure, and of achieving others not 
available before. It has made possible the growth of international 
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law, the establishment of a world court and a world bank, the first 
steps in the achievement of a permanently peaceful world. It 
benefits the common man most of all, for at the end of almost 
every war his position is stronger than it had been before. Secret 
commitments and agreements are becoming less frequent, and 
whatever ones there are serve as means by which the war is pursued 
with more efficiency than otherwise would be the case. 

This array of truths does not suffice to show that the cynical 
pacifist is wrong. He surely is right in maintaining that war—and 
particularly a war for narrow and selfish ends—is, and always 
will be, an evil. No defense of war should be allowed to blur this 
point. The mistake of the cynical pacifist lies not in stressing it, 
but in forgetting that there is another point to be made as well, 
which would justify one in going to war. There can be a war fought 
properly, and for good ends. The cynical pacifist makes the tragic 
blunder of putting all belligerents on a level, overlooking the truth 
that one of them may be fighting to avoid the perpetuation of the 
very evils which the pacifist abhors. 

Most cynical pacifists are really ardent militarists in disguise, 
as their passion betrays. They are ready to abandon their position 
with a hint that their nation is in the right. Cynical pacifism is a 
peacetime view, the creature of weariness and disillusionment, 
and usually proves too weak to stand up against the contagion of 
common enthusiasm and communal devotion to a great ideal. To 
men battling for the right it has nothing to say, except—what is 
already well known—that the price they pay is high. 


IV 


A more stable form of pacifism, making a direct appeal to the 
best in man, is sentimental pacifism. It is the view that all men are 
precious, of incalculable worth, to be helped and loved, not injured 
or destroyed. The sentimentalist probes deeper than the cynic, for 
he cuts beneath the objectionable actual practices of men to the 
core from which good can flow. He does not look down at them, 
but into them. He sees beyond their race, their color, their creeds, 
their nationalities, their acts and limited reasons, to that good and 


fundamental source which alone makes them worthy of being 
called human. 
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It is good and meet not to hate men, even one’s enemies. This is 
a truth not unknown to those whom the sentimentalist opposes, 
Experienced militarists rarely fight with the passions which move 
those behind the lines. Grant did not hate Lee. Foch did not hate 
Von Hindenburg. It was not Lincoln, in the midst of conflict, 
but the New Englanders, far away, who hated and despised the 
South. To be carried away by hate is to be unfit for the gruelling 
task of handling one’s weapons with dispassionate despatch ; to be 
devoid of all trace of what the sentimentalist feels is to be in no 
position to make a human and lasting peace. 

But the sentimentalist makes a counter error. His is a false love 
since it does not allow men to make use of drastic means when 
these alone enable them to attain desired ends. Love is not in- 
compatible with, and sometimes necessitates, acts of discipline, 
prevention, correction, and even destruction. 

It is a rare sentimentalist who follows through the implications 
of his position. If he opposes war as without possible justification, 
he ought to object to surgery, to prisons and the control of mad- 
men. These too are evil, but they may be the only effective means 
for retaining or attaining goods we need. There may be times 
when a war alone makes it possible for the native goodness of 
man to flourish. 

To be sure, it is one thing to cut off a limb and another to cut 
off a head, one thing to imprison and another to execute, one 
thing to control and another to destroy. Yet the reasons which 
justify the one will, at times, justify the other. There are occasions 
when nothing but the death of some will make it possible for 
others to live as men and in peace. Those who are put to death can 
be put to death regretfully and with full consideration for the 
dignity which is theirs. The sentimentalist cannot rightly object 
to killing men, but to killing them as if they were beasts and we 
were bestial too. He surely does not love men enough if he is 
unwilling to sanction the dignified death of a few for the sake 
of all. 

Sentimental pacifism embodies a basic truth. All men deserve to 
be treated as humans. But that very truth demands that those who 
treat others inhumanly ought to be stopped. So far as one respects 
the humanity which the brutalizer still retains, and extracts some 
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good from his death, everything for which the sentimentalist stands 
is preserved. 

The sentimentalist is too arrogant. He tries to do God’s work, 
not man’s. It is God’s task to love all men; it is enough for man 
to love only some and be human toward the others. The senti- 
mental pacifist is too unworldly. He overlooks what men actually 
and empirically are, and stresses only their metaphysical nature. 
He gives full weight to the good which is man, and not enough 
to the drastic means which make that good possible or manifest. 
He equates the good of each with the good of all, refusing to 
sanction the removal of even one, no matter how corrupt, for the 
lasting benefit of the remainder. He would like to say that human 
life is so precious that it ought never to be sacrificed. Since his 
life is no less precious than the lives of others, he ought then, 
confronted with a threat of death, to engage in any act which does 
not compel him to kill another. Instead of opposing, he ought then 
to support every war, at least in a non-combatant capacity, so long 
as he is threatened with death should he refuse. 

Sentimental pacifism bespeaks a good heart but not a very good 
head. It should yield before the pressure of personal threat and 
the promise that a given war is an act of political surgery. 


V 


Political pacifism is a more worldly view. More men support 
it than any other, and it has signal successes to its name. It is the 
view of Gandhi and his followers, the view that political ends 
are more effectively attained through non-resistance than through 
war, 

There is deep wisdom in their doctrine. Opposition usually in- 
tensifies the fury of an attack. The stronger the opposition the 
more the conqueror is forced to destroy. Since it is to the benefit 
of the conqueror to preserve the land, the resources and the people 
he conquers, one is fairly sure, by not resisting, to save more than 
otherwise. Non-resistance keeps destruction at a minimum, and 
may even turn the temper of the conqueror by the beauty of its 
spirit. 

The position is strong, however, only to the degree that the 
conqueror is wise and can be moved at the sight of nobility. It 
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makes certain that one will not be troubled by the best of men; 
but by the same token it makes certain that one will be swept 
away by the worst. 

It is a view possible to those who do not care to distinguish 


between the states of slavery and freedom, or who think that — 


nothing is worth defending. It is the expression of a subject men- 
tality, as the term “non-resistance” indicates. It presupposes that 
war is initiated by another. It tells us nothing about the attitude 
which ought to be assumed by those nations which are dominant 
and are obligated to keep the peace by preventing minor evils 
from growing until they absorb all that is good. One can be non- 
resistant only when one has nothing, or when one has no responsi- 
bilities. But to be non-resistant in other cases is to define as 
worthless the goods one has attained, and to be indifferent to the 
welfare of those weaker than oneself. 

Political pacifism provides but a temptation for those who are 
bent on enslaving, corrupting, and exploiting. It is an idle gesture 
towards those who are of good will. Only in the case where one 
has been conquered by a power too strong to be overthrown, yet 
willing to be swayed, can it be a significant force for good. Until 
we are firmly under the heel of another, political pacifism is not a 
position we can or ought to assume. 


VI 


Each of these four forms of pacifism—religious, cynical, senti- 
mental, and political—makes an important point which ought not 
to be forgotten. No one of them, however, provides a case strong 
enough to stand up against criticism. Each holds out against only 
some types of war, or only at certain times, and cannot rightly 
claim to define the true pacifist stand. 

Nor can these four views be combined into a single one, for 
they approach the problem in conflicting ways. What the other 
three cherish, the religious transcends, the cynic despises, the 
sentimentalist forgets, and the political pacifist ignores. Each 
one of these pacifists sets himself in opposition to other types and 
to most of mankind. They are not basic nor flexible enough, either 
separately or together, to provide a defense of a pacifism which 
has reasons to offer, is true to the nature of man, is sympathetic 
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with his ideals, and alive to the fact that there are malignant forces 
which deserve to be crushed. 

An adequate defense of pacifism ought to incorporate all the 
truths which the other defenses contain, without their errors and 
limitations, revealing those defenses to be, in fact, aberrant and 
partial formulations of a single central truth. It must ground 
itself on data which are constant, universal, and familiar. It must 
not require one to hop from cynicism to sentimentality, from other- 
worldliness to worldliness and back again. It ought to deal with 
its subject from a single comprehensive and stable point of view, 
and ought to be so framed that it is relevant, not only to some 
people in some part of the world, but to all men everywhere. 

-Most men are militarists in sympathy or in fact. A pacifism 
which is grounded on a denial of all the springs which make war 
possible, necessary, defensible, and sometimes desirable, is a paci- 
fism which is compelled to deny some of the truth in order to hold 
on to the rest. An adequate pacifistic account cannot do this; it 
must prove itself to be the correlate and not the negation of an 
ethically responsible militaristic view. It must recognize that it 
and the other express diverse, but worthy and supplementary, ways 
of bringing out the best in man and of attaining what all men 
seek and ought to have. 

A pacifism of this order—I shall term it ethical pacifism, for 
reasons which will soon be evident—has never, to my knowledge, 
been definitively stated, though suggestions towards it occur here 
and there in the literature. Its neglect is due partly perhaps to the 
accidental dominance of the other forms of pacifism, provoked by 
the selfishness and wantonness of past wars. It has been neglected in 
part too, perhaps, because acts which were diverse were thought to 
require opposing grounds. But just as an urge towards beauty can 
lead one man to work in marble and another with paint, just as a 
desire for knowledge can turn one man toward science and another 
toward philosophy, so the single desire to have and enjoy a lasting 
peace can lead one man to be a pacifist and another to engage in 
or to support a war. We must avoid the past practice of so under- 
standing the term “pacifism” that it involves the denial of the desir- 
ability of others taking a different stand. 

What is common to both pacifists and militarists is first and 
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most evidently the fact that they are men. And because they are 
men they are interested both in the concretely real and in not yet 
realized ideals. Neither of these interests can be completely in- 
hibited without disaster. To be immersed in the concrete, without 
concern for what ought to be, is to live without plan, without hope, 
and without responsibility. To lose oneself in the ideal, conversely, 
is to live without roots, inert, idly dreaming of what may never 
be. To attempt the former is to attempt to live the life of a brute; 
to attempt the latter is to attempt to live a life possible only to a 
God. We do live and ought to try to live as men, enriching the 
real by means of the ideal and illuminating the ideal by means 
of the real. 

There are two ways, however, of being concerned with the real. 
One can concentrate on it in its particularity, on it as occurring 
here and now and standing in contrast with whatever else there 
may be. Or one can acknowledge it as exemplifying universal prin- 
ciples which are embodied in all existents, everywhere. The former 
stress is intensive, exclusive, relative, that of the practical man or 
the militarist ; the latter is extensive, inclusive, absolute, that of the 
contemplative man or the pacifist. 

Neither type of man is entirely devoid of the spirit that animates 
the other. The practical man grasps something of what is common 
to many things ; otherwise he would not learn from experience but 
would have to encounter each fact in order to know anything about 
it at all. The contemplative man grasps something of the unique 
flavor of what he now confronts; otherwise he would be unable 
to distinguish things and would not know that existents agree, not 
only in having common traits, but in having divergent flavors. 
They nevertheless differ in interest, the one adjusting himself to a 
limited environment and a limited group of men, the other adjust- 
ing himself to the universe and mankind as harmonious wholes. 

This difference in stress toward the real, leads to a difference in 
attitude toward the ideal, and culminates in a radical difference in 
action. The practical man is concerned only with those ideals which 
can function as plans or programs, showing how to make the future 
better. He finds no joy in the study of ideals as such. Those that 
are not pertinent to what is going on here and now, or can function 
as instruments for the achievement of particular goods, he puts 
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aside as fantasies which hover over moments of idleness and folly. 
The contemplative man, on the other hand, enjoys the ideals for 
themselves, and concentrates on those which have a more universal 
and constant meaning. He does not look at these ideals in terms of 
their pertinence to what is good here and now. The reverse rather 
is the case. He makes use of the real as a means for getting a better 
grip on the ideal. 

The goal of both is the unity of the real and the ideal. But they 
desire unities of different kinds and achieve them in different ways. 
The practical man desires to unite distinct items of reality with 
limited ideals, whereas the contemplative man desires to unite 
universal ideals with the single substantial whole of all existence. 
The one attempts to transform reality so that it acquires a desired 
form; the other attempts to live as a representative of all reality 
and thereby provide lived ideals with their proper correlate. The 
one integrates the two components in the way pragmatists advise ; 
the other does it in the manner recommended by the philosophically 
wise. 

The two ways of approaching the real and the ideal, and of 
integrating them, abut on one another. Each results in the achieve- 
ment of goods one ought to have. It is tempting then to shuttle 
back and forth between them in order to have both of them to- 
gether. The temptation must be resisted. Otherwise one loses the 
full value of either and blurs the meaning of both. It is desirable 
that the child and the student be so prepared that they can go 
either way ; by the time a man is mature he ought to decide to go 
one way or the other. 

A general can write philosophy on the side, a poet might chop 
wood for exercise. They do not then follow two modes of life, 
but only one, using the other as means to fill in interstices. Each 
as a mode of life demands a full measure of concentration and 
devotion. It is irresponsible to pledge oneself to be practical and to 
make the world better today, and yet refuse to make it better 
tomorrow or to preserve the gains one has achieved. It is equally 
irresponsible to pledge oneself to be contemplative and to cherish 
ultimate ideals today, and yet refuse to cherish them tomorrow or 
to hold on to what one has already mastered. Neither end is once 
and for all attained. The world ought always to be improved ; the 
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ideal ought always to be better understood. No gain is permanent; 
each must be constantly renewed. 

The practical and the contemplative modes of life are equally 
worthy, yet diverse. It is possible for any man to choose one or 
the other. He ought to choose one and let the other go, obligating 
himself to pursue the chosen one with all his energy. 

The more evident it is that a man ought to be faithful to his 
choice, the more evident it should be that all men should not make. 
the same choice. A world where there were no full-time artists, 
pure scientists, philosophers, or religious men, would be efficient 
but not fully civilized. A world where there were no full-time 
doctors, engineers, statesmen, or workmen, would be idyllic but 
stagnant. It is good that we, as a race, have both, for it is good 
to be practical and contemplative, to be transforming the real and | 
enjoying the ideal. Though each man. must devote himself to one | 
or the other, he ought to be appreciative and to take advantage of 
the goods which the rest make available. 

In times of peace we are inclined to be contemplative; in times 
of war to be practical. We are all anxious to enjoy the fruits of 
peace and ready to rush in when a crisis looms. As a consequence 
we do first one and then the other, without rhythm, rationale, or 
respectable result. The reasons, however, which would justify our 
making one choice at one time are the very reasons which would 
justify our making it at another. 

There never was a period of pure, unbroken paradisal peace; 
there are always floods and famines, insurrections, and festering { 
sources of radical evil. Those who take the practical course only in | 
wartime are parochial, not fully ethical. If they are fighting for 
the goods which all men can and ought to have—and only then 
could they fight with justification—they are fighting for that which 
was worth fighting for before and ought to be fought for forever 
after. 

The struggle for human freedom did not begin on December 7th, 
1941 ; it will not end when the present war is over. Yet most of 
those who were men ten years ago and had chosen the practical 
way, did not do their chosen work at that time. Whatever unselfish, 
humane reasons they have for fighting now, are reasons which ‘ 
were strong enough then to have required them to fight with those 
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who first opposed Hitler and his kind. And when the present war 
is over, aware that poverty and disease, prejudice and uncontrolled 
power, are evils in themselves and a source of greater evils to come, 
the practical man ought to recognize that his work is not done. He 
must remain mobilized, a member of a corps of peacetime soldiers, 
working with wartime energy and sacrifice for the economic im- 
provement of a China, the social improvement of an India, the 
rights of the conquered, and the suppression of actual and incipient 
dictators everywhere. 

Ethical men who are practical are usually not as practical as 
they ought to be. They are constantly fighting defensive wars, as if 
there could be a justification for any but an aggressive war con- 
cerned with suppressing the evil and enhancing the good. Practical 
men are inclined to get to work too late and to stop too soon, 
forgetting that theirs is a lifetime job, of global magnitude. 

The contemplative man also has a lifetime task. There never 
was a time when the goods he cherishes were of small account, 
unworthy of a man’s concentrated attention. If, during a period 
of peace, he can justify his devotion to the ideal, he has sufficient 
reason to justify it even in the most trying times. Those who take 
the contemplative course during a period of peace only are half- 
hearted, not entirely ethical. The goods they sought to attain then 
are always worth while and ought always to be pursued. Scientific 
and philosophic knowledge, works of art and the products of 
devotion, are no less valuable today than they were years ago. 
If it is our duty to neglect them now, why was it not our duty to 
have neglected them yesterday, when all around was injustice and 
misery ? 

Many of those who had pledged themselves to the pursuit of 
truth or goodness have already broken their pledge. They now hold 
cheaply what they once held dear and will hold to be dear again. 
But if what they once cherished is not precious enough to be 
worth a full measure of devotion, it never was and never will be 
worth it. Those contemplatives, who have turned away from their 
chosen work under the pressure of patriotism, have forgotten 
that it was their special task eventually to benefit their nation by 
always making evident the nature of the goods which are goods 
for all mankind. In assuming the position of the militarist who 
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works for the eventual good of all from the vantage of a limited 
part, they have become partisans, doctrinaire, opposed to other 
men for a time, violating the spirit of their calling and doing no 
favor to any one. The whole bent and meaning of their choice is 
to be above temporal strife and the differences which set man 
against man. They cannot rightly expect to engage wholeheartedly 
in partisan work without having it affect that universality of spirit 
which the conscientious pursuit of truth and beauty demand. 

Contemplative men are usually not courageous enough. They 
stand apart only in times of peace when pressure is at a minimum, 
forgetting that the only pressure a good man acknowledges is one 
which is applied from within. They are content to ride on the crest 
of a momentary prosperity, neglecting the fact that theirs too is a 
lifetime job of global magnitude. 

Before one can conscientiously decide whether to be a militarist 
or a pacifist, one should ask oneself: What did I do before our 
nation began to fight? What will I do when we reach that lull we 
optimistically call peace? Did I and will I devote myself to the 
cause of making all men free and whole by fighting concrete evils 
in every form, all the time, with the energy and the selfsacrifice 
men expend in war? Or did I and will I devote myself to the cause 
of making all men free and whole by searching for and making 
manifest the highest and most universal goods, with the devotion 
and selfsacrifice men expend for religious ends? Only those who 
can answer “yes” to the former question can pride themselves on 
having thrown their lot today with warring men; only those who 
can answer “yes” to the latter can justify the fact that they today 
turn the other way. 

Militarism and pacifism are wartime names. They formulate no 
new issue, but only restate an old one. A war provides but an 
occasion for making their differences obtrusive and clear. It does 
not increase the value of fighting against the day’s evils, man-made 
or natural, nor decrease the value of a search for eternal goods. 
Worldly men ought to be practical ; artists, philosophers, scientists, 
and religious man ought to be contemplative, unswayed by the 
fact that we are at peace or at war. 

Only the parent and teacher can stand between, for it is their 
business to provide the young and immature with the basic ma- 
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terial which will enable them to choose one way or the other. Qua 
parent and teacher they can be said to side with the pacifist since 
they do not engage in or actively support a war. But they also can 
be said to side with the militarist since they are concerned with 
the enhancement of the lives which they now have in their care. 
But they are actually neither the one nor the other; it is their task 
to be neutral, concerned only with making it possible for their 
children and students in due time to qualify as competent workers 
in the realm of contemplation or practical affairs. No teacher or 
parent, of course, can be only a teacher or a parent. If he is not 
also a practical or a contemplative man on his own account, he will 
have no firsthand facts to teach or lived ideals to reveal, and will 
inevitably fail to be as good a teacher or parent as he ought to be. 

Conversely, both the contemplative man and the practical man 
ought to attempt to be teachers or parents. The one will then be able 
to become a vital member of an actual society, and the other a vital 
member of a universal spiritual community. In taking on these 
extra functions neither will change his original stand, but will live 
it against a background which makes possible the exploitation of 
the values his duty prevents him from pursuing. 

The work of the teacher and parent cuts into the time, but not 
across the aims, of the contemplative and the practical man. Each 
of these would lose both his time and his aims only if he attempted 
to take on the work of the other, since this would require him to 
abandon what he had accepted as his duty. If it is our choice to be 
contemplative men—scientists, philosophers, artists, or godly—we 
cannot in full conscience take part in that worldwide and permanent 
war, of which the present is but an episode, which proceeds by 
subjugating some men and nations in order to attain an eventual 
good for all. We must be and remain pacifists, in this war and those 
that follow, holding steadfast to our obligation to pursue ultimate 
ideals with fidelity, impartiality, and for all mankind. 


Vil 


There are a number of arguments which might be offered in 
refutation of the foregoing defense of ethical pacifism. Many of 
them, perhaps all, are elaborations of four key arguments—the 
kow-tow, the pow-wow, the bow-wow, and the ow-ow. 
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1. All men ought, it might be claimed, to kow-tow, to submit to 
the dictates of their governments. When the government decides 
that the time has come to go to war, all ought to be ready and 
willing to go; when it decides that the time has come to enjoy 
the pleasures of peace, all ought to be ready and willing to put 
aside a concern for other things. 

But this argument goes much too far. It requires all men to 
support the decisions of their governments, even when those de- 
_ cisions are immoral or perverse. It denies the right of revolution, 
of opposition to oppression and enslavement. It insists that every 
German, and even every Pole and Dutchman, should fight against 
democracy just because Hitler demands that he should. No better 
defense of their position could be wanted by those who are engaged 
in promoting wars of conquest, suppression, and destruction. 

Might does not make right. The ethical man must hold back, 
even unto death, against commands which are designed to make 
him do what he knows is radically wrong. 

It is possible to avoid the unsatisfactory consequences of the 
kow-tow argument by limiting it so that it demands that men sub- 
mit only so far as their nation is in the right. But such qualification 
deprives the argument of its force as an argument against ethical 
pacifism. It leaves it to each to decide when his government is 
concerned with what is ultimately right, and allows him to stand 
apart from it when he judges it to be wrong. It commands the 
practical and ethical man to submit to governmental decisions when 
his nation is fighting for justice and eventual universal peace. This 
end is not, however, the end with which the contemplative man is 
directly concerned. The right which a nation can defend or promote 
is never ultimate or universal enough to compel a lover of ideals to 
abandon his pursuits. 

The contemplative man pays his taxes, obeys traffic signals, 
votes. He is not an individualist nor an anarchist. He does not 
oppose government as such. He knows that there ought to be local, 
organized societies, making their own laws and following their own 
bent. But he submits to the decisions of his own community only 
so far as it functions as one among, not one against the others, 
only so far as it does not stand in the way of a conscientious and 
wholehearted pursuit of universal truth and beauty. He refuses 
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to kow-tow to decisions which deny the ultimate value of ideals 
and the love of them for their own sake, which is what a participa- 
tion in war would require. 

2. A stronger case against ethical pacifism is provided by the 
pow-wow argument, the argument that, in our country at least, the 
decisions of our government are the decisions of all. The ethical 
pacifist, it contends, has, through the agency of his own represen- 
tatives, decided to go to war; it is inconsistent for him now to 
attempt to go the other way. 

This argument also goes too far. Not everything one’s appointed 
representatives decide is right, wise or judicious; they are not to 
be blindly obeyed. Many unjust laws of minor scope ought to be 
obeyed for the sake of preserving the good habit of obeying laws. 
But it is possible for one’s representatives to frame unjust laws 
of great import which it would be wrong to obey. 

The pow-wow argument has ethical significance only so far as 
it appeals from the actual, and perhaps baleful, decisions of ap- 
pointed representatives to the implicit intent of the people them- 
selves, evaluating the former in the light of their conformity to the 
latter. It should urge one, in short, to conform to the decisions of 
an implicit pow-wow, of which an explicit provides but a partial 
and sometimes distorted account. 

The ethical pacifist does not deny the force of such an appeal. 
But he insists that the participants of such a pow-wow be under- 
stood to embrace all mankind, and not only those who happen to be 
citizens of his own country. The recognition of the fact that all men 
have a common human nature prevents him from participating in 
a war, Since that requires him to view men as constituting opposing 
factions. 

The ethical pacifist refuses to engage in a war against tyranny 
or even in cooperative peacetime practical pursuits which work 
for the benefit of mankind, despite the fact that these conform to 
the intent of a universal pow-wow. He does not yield even here, 
not because he refuses to listen any longer to the command of 
mankind, but precisely because he continues to listen to it. He finds 
that it demands that his pursuits ought also to be pursued. The 
same grounds which compel a practical man to become a permanent 
member of an army always in the field, working for the lasting 
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benefit of mankind, compel the contemplative to keep industriously 
and unswervingly at his appointed task. Mankind not only asks 
for the improvement of its material conditions, but wishes to have 
available the truths and beauties which can be only so far as some 
men make them the objects of an absorbing and undeviating con- 
cern. The pow-wow argument, then, instead of refuting the paci- 
fist’s, provides him with an additional ground. 

3. The bow-wow is a much stronger argument against pacifism. 
It claims that contemplation might be tolerated and perhaps en- 
couraged when no danger threatens. But it goes on to observe that 
no one but an inhuman and selfish man would continue to engage 
in it when the rest are about to lose their most valuable goods. A 
mad dog, in the form of the enemy, it says, is running wild through 
that community which embraces all good and civilized men. What 
right has any one to stand aside and allow it to do as it would? 

This argument, in contrast with the other two, does not, un- 
fortunately, go far enough. Madness is a matter of degree and 
has causes as well as effects. Not only those are negligent who do 
not stop animals which are mad and running wild ; those who made 
them mad or let them loose are also at fault. The mad-dog argu- 
ment, if it holds at all, would justify a denial of a right to con- ( 
templation at any time, for danger always threatens. 

To use the mad-dog argument with effect it is necessary to 
distinguish between immediate and distant danger, and to insist 
that the former is different in kind from the latter, requiring a new | 
decision to be made. Though it be true that we all have been : 
negligent before and perhaps will be negligent again in making it | 
possible for mad dogs to exist and to run wild, still the fact is that 
we now are face to face with them and ought to do our share of 
catching and destroying. 

Men, however, are a little too ready to describe their nation’s | 
enemies as brutes and beasts, demons in human form, and them- , 
selves as rational and noble, humans marked with divinity. There | 
seems to be too much reason in the activities of our nation’s 
enemies to permit us to call them mad. But it is not necessary to 
argue this point. If the occasion imagined ever did occur, and if 
that would require a change in attitude on the part of the pacifist, 
we should have enough reason to deny the ultimate tenability of 
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ethical pacifism. If one cannot maintain the pacifist view against 
this objection, one cannot maintain it in general, but only at those 
times when the threat against civilization is minor or remote. - 
Let us suppose then that our nation’s enemies are barbarians and 
beasts, deserving to be shot down at sight, exterminated without a 
trace, and that they are now running rampant. The supposition 
leaves the pacifist’s position untouched. When mad dogs run wild, 
not every one ought to take up the chase; some ought to remain 
behind to look after the children, to see that the food does not spoil 
and the library does not burn. When the enemy is vile and violent 
and on our doorstep, not all ought to engage him. Some ought to 
stay behind and cherish the goods which permit us to be civilized 
and they not. The bow-wow argument tells us that there are times 
when practical men must act quickly; it does not show us that 
contemplative men must become practical when danger looms. 
4. The strongest argument of all is the ow-ow. The mad dog, it 
says, is not. running wild; it is already at our throats. Civilization 
is now becoming a thing of the past. If we would but listen we 
would hear the cry of mankind urging us to come to its aid. There 
is no longer a question of catching the mad dog; the task is now to 


. help its victims. To continue to contemplate, even to want to con- 


template, when men are crying out in distress, when civilization is 


- passing, is to be so indifferent to true values as to define oneself as 


inhuman as those who have brought about this dismal pass. 

It is questionable whether, in modern times, the victory of one 
side could spell the death of civilization. The end of a war is rarely 
an all-or-none affair, and the victor makes his compromises as 
surely as does the victim. It is to the victor’s gain that the victim 
preserve some health and strength, and that the goods of civiliza- 
tion be spread and conserved. 

We will be answered that these are different times and that the 
case, though hard to believe, is as disparate as it could possibly be. 
It would be futile to reply, particularly now when emotions run 
high and our friends and relatives are about to die. Let us grant 
that the fate of civilization has almost been setiled, and that unless 
all men now do their part, we shall all perish in spirit if not in 
body. 

Against that argument, pacifism cannot make a stand. Pacifism 
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is a civilized virtue; it presupposes the existence of some society 
or other, and the achievement of a fair degree of civilization. When 
men have reached that desperate state where civilization is passing 
away, ethical pacifism has no longer anything to say. 

The same turn of the screw, however, squeezes the militaristic 
life out of existence. That life is possible only so far as men have 
energy and power, organization and civilization. If all these are 
passing, one can engage only in disorganized and random action. 

When practical men are in extremis, the contemplative must do 
their work; when practice is no longer possible, there is nothing 
left to do but to take up contemplation as a kind of anodyne. In 
neither case will practice or contemplation be what they ought to 
be. In the former, practice is haphazard, undirected and almost 
inhuman, unsustained by anything but the need to be. In the latter 
case, contemplation is spasmodic, fainthearted, hardly more than 
a dream, unsustained by anything but the need to forget what one 
has suffered. 

No man can remain an ethical pacifist or a militarist when civili- 
zation is in the process of being finally extinguished ; no man can 
be really contemplative or practical when it has already been ex- 
tinguished. The ow-ow argument, as a cry accompanying the passing 
of civilization, is telling against both ethical pacifism and militarism, 
and then only if, as a cry marking the fact that civilization has been 
lost, it is telling against both the contemplative and the practical 
life as well. 

Ethical pacifism and ethical militarism come to be and pass away 
together. The justification of the one is the justification of the 
other. Their paths are forever parallel, meeting only in that in- 
finity where there is only one nation, wholly prosperous and 
healthy, and all its members are both philosophers and kings, work- 
men and artists, scientists and engineers, theists and materialists, 
two men in one. 


PAuL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr 


DISCUSSION 


TYPES OF EMPIRICISM 


 niangmey terms have a habit of spreading themselves all 
over the map. This is particularly true of words which are in com- 
mon usage, and which have become terms of praise. “Empiricism”, 
for example, is such a word. Everyone knows enough about the mean- 
ing of this term to realize that he is himself an empiricist in some 
sense, and everyone knows enough about the virtues of being scientific 
and about the close alliance between the empirical temper and the 
scientific temper to accept such a characterization of himself with an 
element of satisfaction. But when everyone is an empiricist no one is 
an empiricist. Or, at any rate, to call oneself an empiricist when 
everyone does so is hardly enlightening unless one is able to specify 
the precise sense in which he uses the term. 

I shall attempt to clarify the meaning of this term, While philo- 
sophical terms are notoriously vague, this vagueness usually applies 
only to their fringes, and there usually is a center of essential meaning 
which is common to all usages. There is a relatively simple technique 
for removing vagueness in such cases. If the agreed meaning can 
be extracted and stated, and if the fringe of added meaning can be 
specified through supplementary modifiers, as in Whitehead’s use of 
“eternal” to restrict the general term “object”, some of the difficulties 
due to vagueness can be avoided. This is the procedure which I shall 
use with regard to the term “empiricism”. 

The usual definition of this term—the belief that all knowledge de- 
pends upon experience—suffers because of the vagueness of the term 
“experience”. No doubt we experience everything in some sense, and 
those who consider “empiricism” to be a term of praise have taken 
advantage of this fact. But it seems certain that we do not experience 
everything in the same way or with the same degree of clarity, and 
we consequently require some term of a quantitative character which 
will indicate the clarity with which an element of experience is given. 
Let us use the term “datum” to characterize an element of the given, 
and we may use Russell’s terms “hard” and “soft” to indicate the 
clarity with which a datum is given. Then, according to the usual 
interpretations of “empiricism”, the hardest of hard data will be il- 
lustrated by a red spot at the moment when I am seeing it (or imagin- 
ing or dreaming myself seeing it), or a pain at the moment when I 
am feeling it, and all other data, such as physical objects, myself, 
others, universals, the past, and God, will be of varying degrees of 
softness. The arrangement of such data on a dimension of clarity will 
differ according to the individual empiricist. 

But we need also certain terms to characterize the corresponding 
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elements of our knowledge. I have chosen the terms “descriptive 
symbol” and “suppositional symbol” to indicate these. They are not 
quite so apt as the terms “hard” and “soft” since it is not so apparent 
that they lie on a common dimension, As I am using these terms, how- 
ever, a symbol which is “more” descriptive is “less” suppositional, 
and conversely. Thus hard data, since they are given directly, can 
be described, but soft data, since they cannot with certainty be known 
to exist, must be talked about in suppositional terms. A fairly precise 
definition of “descriptive symbol” is possible. A descriptive symbol is 
one which is directly derived from and directly refers to a hard datum. 
One would like, then, to go on and say that a suppositional symbol 
is one which is directly derived from and directly refers to a soft 
datum. But this will not do, for the important thing about a soft 
datum is that its existence is doubtful, and we could not refer directly 
to something which may not exist at all. As a matter of fact supposi- 
tional symbols are usually derived from hard data, and, according to 
the fictionalists at least, refer only to hard data; hence soft data 
may not be required at all, About the best we can do when it comes 
to defining a suppositional symbol is to say that its meaning is not 
determined by direct reference to hard data. 

In terms of this vocabulary it is possible to give a working definition 
of empiricism, which, when supplemented by certain further postulates, 
serves to specify types of variation in the general position. Empiricism 
is that theory of knowledge which holds that descriptive symbols (1) 
are meaningful, (2) are defined ostensively in terms of hard data, and 
(3) refer to hard data. Acceptance of this belief with regard to descrip- 
tive symbols seems to be essential to empiricism. Acceptance of further 
beliefs concerning suppositional symbols determines various types of 
empiricism, and a corresponding attitude toward symbols which are 
neither descriptive nor suppositional results in rationalism and other 
combining positions. 

The three forms of empiricism which play the dominant roles in 
contemporary philosophy are positivism, fictionalism (construction- 
ism), and realism, Positivism itself admits of many variations, as 
indicated by the disagreements among the logical positivists. What I 
shall attempt to define may be called “pure positivism”. I am not sure 
that there are any pure positivists. The solipsists come nearest to the 
position. Positivism is a type of empiricism and therefore accepts the 
proposition stated above. In addition pure positivism accepts the follow- 
ing two propositions: (1) All other symbols (e.g., suppositional 
symbols) are meaningless; (11) Soft data cannot be known to exist. 
The “purity” of this position admits of variations, due to the fact that 
a descriptive symbol itself may vary in the “closeness” with which 
it is related to hard data. The position which has been called the 
“solipsism of the present moment” is probably the most pure. Further 
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variations in position will depend upon the generosity of the criterion 
of meaningfulness. The view presented by Russell in his recent book? 
is certainly not pure positivism, and Carnap’s discussion of the issue? 
would probably place him among the relatively impure positivists. 

Fictionalism may be identified with constructionism and may be 
considered as a modified form of positivism, It is decidedly less pure 
than the forms just mentioned, though it still retains the essential 
features of those positions, viz. the reluctance to admit within the 
given anything that is not clearly evident. Fictionalism admits the 
general proposition of empiricism and also the following: (1) Suppo- 
sitional symbols (1) are meaningful, (2) are defined by operations of 
construction on hard data, and (3) refer to nothing; (11) Soft data 
cannot be known to exist. This is roughly the position of Mach and 
Pearson, at least if one emphasizes their attitude toward scientific 
objects. Symbols for such objects (atoms, ether, etc.) are logical 
constructions out of perceived objects, and are therefore suppositional, 
Such objects cannot be known to exist. Vaihinger also takes ap- 
proximately this position. 

The third type of empiricism is not very aptly designated as “real- 
istic empiricism”. It shares with fictionalism the belief that supposi- 
tional symbols are meaningful, i.e. that it is possible to talk meaning- 
fully about something more than hard data. Both fictionalism and 
realism are operational; knowledge is not limited to mere contem- 
plation and description of the given but is an extension of what is 
obviously given in the direction of something which is not obviously 
given but merely hinted at. Realism asserts the general principle of 
empiricism, and in addition the following: (I) Suppositional symbols 
(1) are meaningful, (2) are defined by operations of inference upon 
hard data, and (3) refer to soft data; (11) Soft data can be known 
to exist. Many phases of Russell’s position suggest that he is a realist 
in this sense. The best examples are Whitehead and Meyerson. 

Several comments with regard to these positions are in order. In 
the first place, there is an interesting continuity exhibited by the posi- 
tions if they are arranged in the order given: positivism, fictionalism, 
realism. The principle determining the series is that of increasing 
liberalmindedness, Positivists insist that only hard data can be known 
and can be meaningfully talked about; fictionalists admit that only 
hard data can be known to exist but that it is possible to talk meaning- 
fully about something else even though this additional something is 
merely a symbolic elaboration of what is known to exist. Though 
the fictionalist’s world is no more extensive than the positivist’s, his 
language is much more so; the fictionalist may utter many meaningful 


* An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, New York, Norton, 1940. 
"Testability and Meaning”, Philosophy of Science III-IV, especially in 
his notion of “incomplete reducibility”. 
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propositions which for the positivist are nonsense. The realist is even 
more generous in this regard; he insists that not only hard data but 
soft data as well may be known to exist, and the latter may conse- 
quently be meaningfully talked about. Hence the realist’s world is 
more extensive than the fictionalist’s, and both his world and his 
language are more extensive than those of the positivist. Diagram- 
matically, the differences may be shown as follows: 


Symbols Data 
Positivism : 
Descriptive = Hard | 
Symbols Data 
Suppositional 
Fictionalism: 
[ Descriptive Hard | 
Symbols Data 
Suppositional Soft ] 
Realism: 
Descriptive | Hard | 


In the second place, while fictionalism and realism, in distinction 
from positivism, share the belief in the possibility of extending the 
realm of hard data, they differ sharply in the way in which they 
consider this to be done. As was indicated above, they are both oper- 
ationalists. But there are two important kinds of operations—those 
which involve invention, origination, or creation, on the one hand, 
and those which involve discovery, exploration, or disclosure, on the 
other. The distinction is essentially involved in the use of the words 
“construction” and “inference”. A construction is an act by which 
we manipulate hard data in such a way as to produce something new, 
but something which is not as substantial as the data; what is pro- 
duced is, in fact, merely a symbolic device—a linguistic convenience. 
Fictional status has been given by various positivists in the history 
of thought not only to scientific objects, but to physical objects, the 
external world, my own self, other selves, and the past; none of these 
things exists but the world is in every respect “as if” they existed. 
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An inference, on the other hand, is an act not of manipulation but of 
penetration; every inference is a case of insight into something which 
is really “there” but somehow hidden from ordinary awareness. 
Inferences rest upon a “feeling for reality”. The insight may involve 
merely a consciousness of the inferred entity without a knowledge of 
its connections with the hard data; this is the case with many specula- 
tive philosophers whose theories, if intelligible at all, seem more or less 
remote from concrete problems, Or the insight may involve a clear 
consciousness of the relevance of the inferred entity to the hard data 
and of the necessity for justifying it by means of this relationship; 
this is the situation with regard to science. But in both cases there 
is the realization that knowledge is creative only in the sense that it 
reveals heretofore unexplored realms; it invents nothing but it accepts 
much. 

Finally, the decision as to which of these three positions constitutes 
the most adequate theory of knowledge cannot itself be made on the 
grounds of evidence. No one of these theories is right as against 
another which is wrong. Consider, first, the issue between the positiv- 
ists and the anti-positivists. Do we or do we not attempt to answer 
the question, Why? The reply seems to be that some of us do, and 
some of us don’t. For those of us who do, the question is a legitimate 
one; for those of us who don’t, it is not. In other words, some of us 
seem to be satisfied with a complete description of hard data; others 
of us feel that the world is more than hard data, and that the expla- 
nation of hard data in terms of hypotheses and theories is a profitable 
enterprise. I am not sure that the pragmatic argument, that we seem 
to discover more hard data by means of hypotheses than without 
them, has any great weight, for the hard data before we discovered 
them were soft, and if we are positivists we have no concern with 
them; to be interested in more data than are revealed at the present 
moment is to abandon positivism. Similarly, the issue between the 
fictionalist and the realist does not seem to be decidable on grounds of 
evidence. The fictionalist says that the world is in every respect as 
though # existed, but + does not exist; the realist says that, since the 
world is in every respect as though # existed, therefore x exists. For 
both, the evidence for x is the same, but for the one evidence does 
not demonstrate existence, and for the other it does. Since we can 
know whether a thing exists only in terms of evidence for it, the 
decision between these positions must be made according to some 
non-rational criterion.® 


* Russell believes that the use of constructs a us a less doubtful inter- 
pretation of the data, and he asserts therefore that “wherever possible 


logical constructs are to be substituted for inferred entities” (Mysticism 
and Logic 155, 156). But he fails to see, I think, that to the extent to which 
an interpretation is less doubtful it is not really an interpretation at all, i.c., 
pure constructs do not explain anything. It is hard to see how something 
which is merely a symbolic elaboration of the data can explain the data. 
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Many of the issues with regard to the definition of empiricism have 
not been mentioned in this paper. Notably among these is the ques- 
tion as to the status of the laws of logic, and the resulting possibility 
of combining empiricism with a kind of rationalism. The laws of logic 
may be considered as (1) descriptive symbols, or (2) suppositional 
symbols, or (3) some third type of meaningful symbol, neither descrip- 
tive nor suppositional. Presumably no one accepts the position (1), 
A thoroughgoing empiricist will, I believe, accept position (2); he 
will assign to the laws of logic the status of hypotheses, derivable 
from hard data and verifiable by the usual techniques. One who accepts 
position (3), and attributes meaning to the symbols of logic through 
selfevidence, innate ideas, or by appeal to the accepted rules of 
linguistic usage, is a rationalist—or possibly some type of pragmatist. 
But to admit symbols which are determined as to meaning neither 
directly by, nor by operations upon, hard data is to combine empiricism 
with certain alternative positions. However, the issue here involved 
is too complicated to be discussed in this place. 

The result of these considerations is to suggest the importance of 
specifying the type of empiricism which one accepts. Even though 
the various types merge almost imperceptibly into one another, never- 
theless any one of them designates a position which is much more 
clear-cut than an unspecified empiricism. This discussion does not, of 
course, solve any problems, for the more accurate definition of “soft 
data”, “hard data”, “suppositional symbol”, and “descriptive symbol”, 
remains an important and difficult task. But such a treatment does seem 
to place the problem in a fruitful context. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 


WARRANTED JUDGMENTS IN DEWEY’S THEORY 
OF VALUATION 


EWEY’S account of valuation makes clearer what theories he 

wishes to avoid than it does how he would replace them. He 
regards as equally unsatisfactory a complete relativism, which de- 
prives value-judgments of all claim to objective status, and a rigid 
absolutism, which he believes cannot do justice to the uniqueness of 
actual moral situations. He would define a method of valuation that 
saves the objectivity of the judgment without taking recourse in a 
single hierarchical scale of values or a faculty of moral intuition. He 
says that valuation-propositions “are themselves capable of being 
tested”,! and that common sense “is sound as to the need and 
possibility of objective criticism of values”. The method by which 


* John Dewey, Theory of Valuation 24. 
? John Dewey, Expertence and Nature 427. 
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this objectivity becomes possible is derived by applying the general 
instrumental theory of knowledge to the subject of values. In general, 
knowledge is mediate and its object is relations. Likewise as regards 
values, “to value means to weigh, appraise, estimate: to evaluate—a 
distinctly intellectual operation”.’ Judgments of value “involve a re- 
lationship to other things” ;* “enjoyment becomes a value [i.e., the 
value is “warranted” ] when we discover the relations upon which its 
presence depends”.® 

In thus maintaining that a value is warranted by a discursive ex- 
amination of certain relations of the value, Dewey departs from both 
relativist and absolutist, who claim that valid judgments originate in 
a direct sensing or taste. Dewey contends that it is in precisely those 
cases where a valuation is determined by direct apprehension, whether 
this is called “intuition”, “liking”, “taste”, or something else, that 
the judgment is unwarranted. He distinguishes two senses of the term 
“value”. In one sense to value means to “esteem”, “prize”, “appreciate”, 
—all acts of immediate knowledge; and anything is a value which is 
an object of these activities. In another sense to value means to 
“estimate”, “appraise”, “evaluate”,—all acts of reflection; and here 
the final object designated “valuable” is the product of a careful 
inquiry. It is only in the latter—when the immediate appreciation 
of value is subjected to a critical analysis—that a warranted judg- 
ment can be made. A favorite statement of Dewey is that tastes, rather 
than being indisputable, are one of the few things worth disputing 
about. It appears then that taste is subject to a reflective method more 
ultimate than itself, and which is capable of altering it. What is this 
valuative process that can control our appreciation of values? 

Dewey’s view is that valuations are warranted when the judgment 
that the object is good or the value is superior is the result of an 
inquiry into productive causes and probable effects. “Properties and 
relations that entitle an object to be found good in belief are extra- 
neous to the qualities that are its immediate good; they are causal, 
and hence found only by search into the antecedent and eventual.”® 
“The moment we begin to discourse about these values, to define and 
generalize, to make distinctions in kinds, we are passing beyond value- 
objects themselves; we are entering, even if only blindly, upon an 
inquiry into causal antecedents and causative consequents, with a view 
to appraising the “real”, that is the eventual, goodness of the thing 
in question.”? The relations, then, that valuation investigates, are 
described as those of “means-” or “conditions-consequences”, not as 


* John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry 172. 
* John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Look 336. 
* John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty 247. 

* John Dewey, Experience and Nature 405. 
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those of values to one another as values or in terms of their valuable- 
ness. 

This view, and especially such expressions as the above, have 
frequently brought upon Dewey the charge that he has reduced 
valuation to the utilitarian problem of devising means to an end 
already chosen, and hence has ignored the crucial problem of value: 
which consists in the selection of the superior value in a situation 
where a number of different values are competing for the devotion 
of the agent. Dewey has always been quick and vigorous in his denial 
of this. In each edition of the Ethics he distinguishes the “technical” 
situation, in which the problem for deliberation is to discover the 
appropriate means to a preconceived end, from the “moral” situa- 
tion, in which there are several incompatible ends among which 
deliberation must decide. It is of the latter that he says: “The problem 
now is what is really valuable. It is the nature of the valuable, of the 
desirable, that the individual has to pass upon.’® In a reply to the 
criticism as leveled by Perry, he pleads not guilty to the “particular 
bungling performance” of restricting valuation to assisting in “bring- 
ing into physical existence a value already, as value, given”.’° 

Dewey’s answer to the criticism that this definition of valuation as 
inquiry into conditions-consequences limits deliberation to questions 
of utility, is the argument that means and ends are determined in the 
same process, by the same method, and as the same operation. The 
crucial point is the “continuity” of the process of considering means 


and ends. That is, the two terms of this relation are not decided upon . 


separately, then brought together; there is rather a reciprocal balanc- 
ing of one against the other. We do not settle first which end: we are 


to pursue and only after this is finally decided proceed to determine 


what are the most expedient means for producing this end. - While 
the consideration of means presupposes some end, the end is a 
hypothesis that can be validated only by a survey of the means; it 
is not given complete and final at the start. Dewey says: “things can 
be anticipated or foreseen as ends or outcomes only in terms of the 
conditions by which they are brought into existence. It is simply 
impossible to have an end in view or to anticipate the consequences 
of any proposed line of action save upon the basis of some considera- 
tion, however slight, of the means by which it can be brought into 
existence. Otherwise there is no genuine desire but an idle fantasy, a 
futile wish.” 

Thus the contention is that there can be no fruitful comparison of 


* First edition, pp. 205-211; Second edition, pp. 172-74. 

® Ethics, first edition, p. 207. 

* John Dewey, “Objects of Valuation”, Journal of Philosophy XV 254. 
* John Dewey, Theory of Valuation 35. 
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values abstractly; we can only compare particular “means-ends”. 
Dewey says: “when thought and discussion enter [the question of 
values], when theorizing sets in, when there is anything beyond bare 
immediate enjoyment and suffering, it is the means-consequence 
relationship that is considered.”!? But, while it is true that of the 
object of a desire any consideration is “idle fantasy” that does not 
include an inquiry into causal means, this does not imply that it is 
impossible to describe in terms of general values the moral conflict 
that emerges with this inquiry. Indeed this would seem to be the only 
rational way the situation can be proposed to attention and decision 
determined. If various means-ends were not reducible to, or statable 
in terms of, values, how would we get these means-ends upon the 
common plane necessary for comparison in terms of their moral 
claim upon conduct? We do speak about values, and characterize 
moral situations as involving a conflict between certain of these. 
Dewey, I believe, cannot mean to deny that this is legitimate; for at 
times he reveals by his examples of the valuative process that the 
moral problem ultimately becomes one of deciding between general 
values. At one point in a criticism of the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, he says that a certain procedure “would mean that the 
value of the attained end . . . was such as to warrant the price paid 
in the means by which it was attained—sacrifice of dwelling houses 
and sacrifice of the values to which they contributed”.1* Thus his 
point would seem to be, not that it is impossible to state an actual 
moral situation in terms of certain general values, but only the 
insistence that the statement of these values must be a result of an 
exhaustive investigation of conditions-consequences; which surely no 
one would wish to deny. 

Dewey’s failure to make clear that inquiries into conditions-con- 
sequences can be defined into a statement of the values involved, 
apparently arises from his desire ever to remain faithful to the 
psychological history of the valuative process. I suggest that this is 
the motive causing him to refer always to the process of valuation 
as one in which an end is in doubt, rather than to a conflict between 
several ends or means-ends. According to Dewey, valuation, like all 
mental processes, arises in a problematic situation; and its function, 


_ like the function of all mental processes, is to resolve or complete the 


situation. Now in terms of values the last operation might be stated 
as: Deliberation considers which of the possible values or “ends-in- 
view” will be pursued. However Dewey does not state the matter in 
this form. He describes what is involved as a “mediation of a desire 
by a consideration of its consequences” or a “reconstitution of the 


* John Dewey, Experience and Nature 307. 
* John Dewey, Theory of Valuation 41-2. 
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end by a consideration of its means’.1* Thus he refers to only one 
“doubtful” end or value, rather than to a conflict among several. The 
general characterization of the valuational situation is as one in which 
the agent is not sure whether this particular end, verified as good in 
past experiences, constitutes the good of the present situation. [| 
suggest, then, that the explanation for this manner of statement is 
that on Dewey’s view of habit the agent is considered as in every 
situation making an incipient response after the manner of his 
response to similar past situations, the same value being imputed as 
the proper end of this situation that was pursued in the previous ones 
in whose category this new one is placed. In this case the primary 
issue as it is presented to the mind of the agent would be the 
accuracy of his classification or the adequacy of his habitual mode 
of action in this new situation. Accordingly Dewey insists that what 
is necessary to warrant the judgment finally made is the mediation of 
the initially proposed end by an elaboration of the conditions that 
will institute, and the consequences that will follow, it in this particular 
situation. 

But while it is well to have this psychological history of the 
deliberative process, and while it is true that an end-in-view apart 
from the circumstances of its accomplishment is an “idle fantasy, a 
futile wish”, it is equally indispensable to note that the means- 
consequences elaboration is incomplete and insignificant unless these 
data are refined into values, the essential act of valuation being their 
comparison in terms of worth. It is easy to observe that the only 
conceivable purpose of the examination of conditions-consequences in 
the way Dewey describes it is ultimately to compare diverse values. 
For there are but two things that could cast doubt upon the rightness 
of pursuing any end presented to consciousness. These are the 
impossibility of attaining it or the possibility of pursuing another and 
perhaps more satisfactory value, the latter including the possibility 
of sustaining another value by refraining from the pursuit of the 
initial one. In a world where goods are difficult, no other reasons 
could justify hesitation in grasping any value which offered itself. 
Hence the only reasons there could be for inquiring into conditions- 
consequences are either to devise means for producing the value, or 
to determine whether these endanger other values and hence render 
dubious the wisdom of seeking the initial value. If the agent did not 
know how to obtain the end, investigation would be first necessary to 


™ These processes are apparently identical. For the end deliberated upon 
is always the projection of some desire seeking satisfaction, and a desire 
always expresses itself in terms of an end; hence the criticism of the end 
is a criticism of the desire, and vice versa. The only distinction seems to 
be that the data in evaluating the end or the desire may be considered 
either as the consequences of the act of satisfying the desire or as the 
means to the end of satisfied desire. 
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discover these means, the situation here being what Dewey calls 
“technical”. But in no case could the investigation of consequences 
be justified by this end, for since these occur after the value has been 
possessed they do not affect its production or enjoyment. Likewise 
when investigation is continued after the means for producing the 
value are known, the motive must be something other than that 
of achieving a preconceived end. The only feasible reason is that 
these means and consequences may destroy values superior to the 
one they condition. The one thing that could delay the effort to seize a 
possible good is the competition of other goods. The mind would cause 
its physical instrument to reach out at once to seize the object of its 
desire were its desire simple; it hesitates only when there is the 
complication of several goods. Likewise only if conditions-conse- 


quences were considered in terms of the values they promote or hinder 


in the process of achieving the value in question, could we explain 
why criticism of the value is necessary or useful: namely, because 
in choosing one value we choose not only it, but other values or dis- 
values connected with the causes and effects of its existence; and if 
choice is made in ignorance of these, values superior to the end 
desired may be sacrificed in achieving the latter. Thus the purpose 
of the inquiry into conditions-consequences must be to lay forth as 
clearly as possible the values between which one must decide. 

It follows that the service of the valuative process as Dewey 
describes it is preliminary only, the major need being for a method 
to solve this ultimate question of incompatible ends. Dewey develops 
a method for bringing to attention the values competing in a moral 
situation, The crucial valuation must examine the relations of values 
to one another, not in terms of their existential causes and effects, but 
in terms of their valuableness. 

The failure to provide a method for choosing between diverse values 
has important implications for the meaning of the “objectivity” or 
“warrant” of a valuation that has satisfied the prescribed test of 
following from an inquiry into conditions-consequences. This objectiv- 
ity can mean only that the agent is conscious of what he is choosing. 
If the warrant for a valuation is simply knowing, whatever their 
specific content or however they are approved, the conditions and 
consequences involved in actualizing a value, virtue is only self- 
consciousness, The nature of the ends chosen is irrelevant to their 
warrantability. All that is significant is their being the result of a 
certain method—their being consciously recognized in the energy 
they will cost and the sacrifices they entail. 

Now of course Dewey is free to define objectivity and warrant- 
ability in this way if he chooses, It is important, however, to under- 
stand the precise meaning of the assertion that taste can be altered by 
this reflective method. Strictly, the statement is false; for it is taste 
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which ultimately weighs and judges the values presented by reflection 
in its analysis of conditions-consequences. The function of reflection 
stops with the gathering of incompatible ends before attention; 
consequently it must be the emotional, subjective force of taste that 
decides which of these shall be the objective of action. After the 
complete picture of conditions-consequences has been drawn by de- 
liberation, it is taste which looks at it and selects. What is true is 
that the initial response to a moral situation, or an immediate judg- 
ment of a thing as good, may be altered by a deliberate survey of 
the values the attainment of the good will cost—in productive con- 
ditions and effected consequences. The question is: How is the 
alteration effected? Dewey makes the phenomenon mysterious by 
disallowing the abstraction of “ends” in any form from the con- 
tinuous process of deliberation as it occurs in behavior. There is 
nothing at all difficult about the mutual modification of means and 
ends, their formation as part of a single process, and their develop- 
ment in a give-and-take fashion, when we observe, first, that both 
are subject in their worth to something more elemental and abstract— 

values, and, second, that without a further method for mediating 
- among these values, the choice must be made by non-rational forces 
of “liking” or “taste”. It can never be the data of conditions-con- 
sequences that decide whether the good will or will not be pursued, 
since in Dewey’s treatment these contain neither a standard nor a 
motive for choosing between diverse values. Reflection upon con- 
ditions-consequences, rather than altering taste, only enables it to 
express itself accurately; and what appear to be alterations in taste 
are instead the dismissal by taste of judgments which reflection has 
shown are contrary to taste’s deepest intent. 

S1pNEY ZINK 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
WITH LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


(>) of the best known claims of logical positivism and its legatee, 
logical empiricism, is that “philosophy is to be replaced by the 
logic of science—that is to say, by the logical analysis of the concepts 
and sentences of the sciences”. The reason given is that philosophies 
which attempt more than logical analysis must be meaningless, or at 
least barren of all fruits save controversy. Now those who concur 
in this stand of Carnap’s are not many; and they become less vocal 
every year. But while some have contradicted the thesis with passion, 
and more, remaining unconvinced, have rejected it more quietly, no 
one has produced a proper refutation or shown any inconsistency in 
the arguments which support it. Since the simple question-begging 


1 Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language xiii. 
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“No!” can hardly satisfy a philosophical conscience, the latter project 
merits some attention. 

I shall treat this thesis as a matter of definition, seeking to discover 
the commitments of anyone who accepts it; and it will be found, I 
think, that ambiguities in the meaning of ‘logical analysis’ lead to a 
dilemma when one tries to interpret the maxim that philosophy can 
be nothing but logic. Either ‘philosophy’ must signify less than is 
compatible with the logical empiricist’s actual usage, or else ‘logic’ 
is surreptitiously extended in meaning to cover more than he explicitly 
understands it to include. In either case, his practice is incompatible 
with his doctrine. 

It will be remembered that logical empiricism has sought to divide 
all significant questions into two exhaustive classes: problems con- 
cerning the extra-linguistic objects of experience, and those which 
turn upon the symbolic mechanisms by which such objects may be 
represented in discourse. And these genera are assigned, respectively, 
to empirical science and to logical analysis or philosophy. Moreover, 
each realm is more precisely definable in terms of the methods by 
which its questions may be resolved. Thus the “real” issues of natural 
science can only be decided by an appeal to experience; but those 
of logical analysis are said to be determinable by linguistic conven- 
tions, since the structure of a symbolic system is supposedly independ- 
ent of the properties of whatever objects it may be fitted to represent.? 
Philosophical questions, then, are limited to those about the structure 
of discourse; and, as Carnap has said, “we have in every respect 
complete liberty with regard to the forms of language”.* If this 
logical conventionalism can be maintained, the philosopher will 
presumably be free from the pitfalls of such speculative disciplines 
as epistemology or metaphysics, where neither specific exercises of 
observation, nor freely chosen rules of usage, are thought to be 
decisive.* 

Of course the present followers of this tradition are bound to no 
such austerities as were their predecessors. On the one hand, the 
limits of empiricism in science have been considerably relaxed since 
Wittgenstein classified such familiar generalizations as Boyle’s Law 
among the technically meaningless.® And at the same time the domain 
of logic has been extended to cover a trinity of logical subject- 
matters. Not only are the strictly formal or “syntactical” properties 
of terms in a calculus considered to be worthy of study, as before. 
The subjects of logical analysis now include further, “semantical”, 

*Carnap, “Formalwissenschaft und Realwissenschaft”, Erkenntnis, V 
( 1935) 30-37. 


rnap, The Logical Syntax of Language xv. 
* Op. cit., Part V. 


_ *Carnap, “Testability and Meaning”, Philosophy of Science, III (1936) 
419-71, IV (1937) 1-40. 
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correlations between such terms and classes of objects which they may 
be used to designate, and even “pragmatic” relations between symbolic 
elements and the persons who employ or interpret them as signs.® 
Nevertheless, the fundamental distinction between questions of fact 
and questions of logic has been maintained, as has the principle that 
the latter are ultimately determinable by convention—although it is 
not denied that the philosopher-logician may make his personal 
choices and social compacts in the light of non-linguistic facts.’ There 
are, it appears, but three kinds of philosophical question: How shall 
we construct our calculus? What, if anything, shall its elements 
designate? On what occasions and for what purposes shall it be 
employed? In each case, we have but to formulate a rule—to make 
a decision. Consequently, as Carnap concluded after writing his 
Logical Syntax of Language, searches for “the correct logic” are 
fruitless; and the philosopher is to be guided by the “principle of 
tolerance”’.® 

To recapitulate this brief exposition: logical analysis is taken to be 
a set of techniques; and these may be employed either for interpreting 
symbols in special cases, by referring them to their regulating con- 
ventions, or for prescribing certain general rules for the significance 
of symbols within an entire “language” or universe of discourse. So 
conceived, logical analysis may be called an art; and if the philosopher, 
in his proper capacity, is limited to its practice, there is an important 
sense in which philosophical “theses” are impossible. To be sure, 
Wittgenstein’s extreme version of this view, that logical forms them- 
selves are indescribable and ineffable, has been given up. But it is 
still maintained that one is confined either to prescribing logical 
form, by making rules, or to interpreting given discourse in the light 
of previously accepted rules, In either case, one possesses no know- 
ledge which is not subordinate to conventional decisions. As philoso- 
phers, therefore, we are supposed to make no unconditional assertions, 
although we may pass resolutions and draw up prospectuses for new 
linguistic ventures, together with memoranda of the consequences of 
alternative policies. 

After this exposition, let us proceed to criticism. The essential 
point is that some philosophical assertions are, and indeed must be, 
made if contradictions are to be avoided. And some explicit recogni- 
tion of the grounds for such assertions is therefore required. Yet, my 


*Carnap has proceeded slowly in admitting expansion of logical analysis. 
In his short article in Encyclopedia of Unified Science, he remarks that 
“logic at its broadest” includes syntax and semantics. However, in his own 
monograph, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, which appeared a 
year later (1938) in the same series, he opens with a discussion of prag- 
matics. 

*Carnap, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics. 

*Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language xv. 
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contention is, once theses are admitted into philosophy, either the 
neatness or the plausibility of an identification of philosophy with 
logic must be given up. 

For example, those who proclaim the thesis we are considering do 
make assertions in their capacity as philosophers; and if their position 
is to be consistent, there must be a kind of logical analysis which is 
not exhausted by the making of rules and the elaboration of their 
consequences, Thus we are not merely invited to use the words 
‘philosophy’ and ‘logic’ convertibly. Indeed, the appropriateness of 
this invitation is commended to us by the assertion that what has 
been called metaphysics in meaningless in any case, as are all types 
of philosophizing which go beyond logical analysis. But such an 
assertion can only be derived from a theory of meaning; and a 
criterion of meaning—or of nonsense—is intelligible and practicable 
only to the degree that it is more than a matter of choice. This has 
been seen clearly by Charles Morris, who expands logical analysis to 
include, beside the issues determinable by syntax, semantics, and 
pragmatics, other more fundamental questions of “pure semiotic”— 
the general theory of signs.® And, as a theory, it contains some 
explicit theses.!° 

Even had Morris not introduced his general theory of signs, it 
should have been evident on other grounds that techniques of ana- 
lysis must be based upon some factual propositions which justify them, 
although it would be pedantry to deny that one may act fruitfully 
according to such assumptions without a reflective grasp of them. 
Moreover, theoretical truths of this sort, which do not contradict the 
principle of tolerance in syntax and its coordinate disciplines, but 
rather define its scope, are implied in Carnap’s classic Logical Syntax 
of Language. For example, one of its express purposes is to outline 
a “general syntax” whose concepts will be applicable to any syntactical 
system whatever.’! But this project requires a statement of certain 
properties of calculi as such, although they would be compatible with 
an indefinite variety of specific formal structures. But to identify 
some generic properties of calculi would be to know the nature of 
rational discourse in so far as it is a species of syntactical order. 
And it must be insisted that such knowledge could not be created by 
free choices. 

It is, then, no mark of a reactionary temper to recall that both 
techniques of analysis and interpretation, and claims for their hege- 
mony in philosophy, are founded on propositions such as the history 
of thought has been wont to call their “principles”. It is these, 


* Charles W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs. 
* Morris, “The Philosophy of Science and Silckes 4 of Philosophy”, 
Philosophy of Science, 11 (1935) 271-86. 
™ Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, Part IV. 
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whether explicit or not, which are the true “philosophical theses” of 
logical empiricism, however paradoxically that school may assert that 
it makes no assertions. Its more familiar doctrines about the limits 
of meaning and the sterility of metaphysics are at best derivative. 

To be sure, the admission of an inquiry into the principles of logical 
analysis as an art, which would concern the properties and potential- 
ities of discourse in general, is not inconsistent with the view that 
there is nothing to talk about save empirical fact and the machinery 
of talk itself. But such an inquiry does require that a logical analysis 
which is to be coextensive with philosophy should include questions 
on at least two levels, and of two distinguishable sorts. On the one 
hand, there must be general statements about the machinery of talk 
which are not subordinate to, but rather principles of, the choices 
which create specific orders of discourse. Just as the theoretical ques- 
tions of physiology and the practical maxims of the medical art are, 
in different respects, “medical” problems, so theoretical inquiries into 
the principles of logical discourse as well as specific issues of logical 
technique may alike be called “logical”. But, if this underlying equivo- 
cation is forgotten, confusion follows. 

If we now ask once more whether philosophy may be identified 
with logical analysis, we see that such a project must be ambiguous 
if an inquiry into principles is part of the philosopher’s business. And 
this is because the meaning of ‘logical analysis’ has become ambiguous. 
One might, of course, avoid this difficulty by denying that the dis- 
covery of principles constitutes a problem, either on the ground that 
these principles are evident to all, or because a search for them might 
go beyond the reach of “legitimate” questions. The first alternative 
may be dismissed, since what is known to everyone is presumably 
capable of statement. As for the second, in addition to removing all 
foundation for logical empiricism’s actual assertions and making 
logical techniques completely mystical, such a view is selfcontradic- 
tory; for to know when a problem is meaningless is to know the 
principles in question—the reasons why systems of discourse have 
the characteristics and limitations which are attributed to them. 

If, then, questions about logical principles are not to be avoided, 
philosophy may be identified with logical analysis under two alternative 
conditions. First, if ‘logic’ is taken in the explicit sense in which the 
logical empiricists employ the term—referring to the genus of which 
syntax, semantics, and pragmatics, are the exhaustive species—one 
is committed to the view that the generic nature of symbolic systems, 
and the principles of their construction, may be determined by some 
conventional rule. This is because the methods of logical analysis, 
when so understood, provide no other means of resolving questions. 
But to take this alternative is to think in circles and to forget that 
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choices do not create knowledge, although it is a knowledge of prin- 
ciples that is required. Moreover, this alternative is inconsistent with 
logical empiricism’s practice; for its partisans act as if some of their 
theses were not true by convention only. 

The remaining possibility, which has the merit of not being absurd, 
is that philosophy may be identified with logic only if ‘logic’ is an 
essentially equivocal term standing for two distinct levels of investiga- 
tion, both practical and theoretical, involving both the exercise of 
analysis according to principles and the inquiry into those principles. 
But a reduction of philosophy to a “logic” of an ambivalent sort would, 
in losing its precision, lose also its point; for we no longer know, 
except in relation to a particular context, in what sense a given prob- 
lem may be logical. Rather than defining ‘philosophy’ in terms of a 
univocally determinate ‘logic’, such a reduction obscures the meaning 
of ‘logic’ by extending it to cover all admittedly philosophical ques- 
tions, however diverse in type. 

In summary, the argument is as follows: if philosophy is equivalent 
to logic, then it is either incapable of making assertions or else logic 
itself is a hybrid. In the first case, the logical empiricists are incon- 
sistent in claiming any evidence for the validity of their widely pub- 
licized doctrines, and their analytical techniques are without rational 
justification. But if logic is a hybrid, a reduction of philosophy to 
logic is both confusing and pointless. Since neither horn of this 
dilemma is in harmony with the declarations of logical empiricism, the 
whole project needs to be reconsidered, if not given up. A fresh start 
would require a conception of logic as something less than autonomous, 
say as that clearly definable art by which problems of discourse may 
be settled conventionally according to the principle of tolerance. There 
would then remain some extra-logical questions in philosophy, includ- 
ing at least those about the principles of logic itself. And however 
these may be classified, they have to be faced. Although they may be 
empirical in some sense, it is reasonable to assign them to the philoso- 
pher rather than to the natural scientist; for they are not the imme- 
diate concern of the investigator who employs discourse to understand 
natural phenomena. These problems deal rather with the presupposi- 
tions of the user of language—basic to the interests of the philosopher 
who seeks to clarify the modes, and establish the limits, of significant 
discourse, But whatever be one’s choice of a nomenclature, the argu- 
ment has arrived at the familiar contention of philosophers, that 
somewhere there must be a stage of analysis which seeks reflectively 
to identify first principles which are more than arbitrary postulates. 

Warner Arms WICK 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Nietzsche. By Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. pp. xviii, 266. 

What Nietzsche Means. By Grorce ALLEN Morcan, Jr. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941. pp. xviii, 408. 


While Nietzsche scholarship in Germany seems to an ever increas- 
ing extent to have become part and instrument of a most dubious kind 
of political ideology, two remarkable American studies have recently 
testified to the fascination which Nietzsche continues to exercise 
among historians and philosophers whose intellectual independence 
and integrity remains beyond doubt. 

Mr. Crane Brinton’s Nietzsche is in spirit and method the work of 
one of the shrewdest and most original of our younger historians. 
It is the first of a projected series dealing with the “Makers of Mo- 
dern Europe” and, as a primarily biographical and popular essay, it is 
fortunately free of that sacerdotal solemnity with which the subject 
is commonly approached. Indeed, it is written with such brilliance and 
skill that it will be well not to overlook the soberness and force of 
conviction on which its argument is based. It is, admittedly, “the re- 
port of an unbeliever”; but even though Mr. Brinton’s intellectual 
preferences do not lie within the area of Nietzsche’s thought, he suc- 
ceeds nevertheless in establishing a picture of Nietzsche, which, in 
line with the common contemporary approach, emphasizes not so 
much the systematic (or “unsystematic”) philosopher as rather the 
“politique et moraliste”. In his biographical part Mr. Brinton makes 
skilful use of recently published material on Nietzsche’s life, especially 
with regard to his later years and the puzzling problems surrounding 
his illness. The man who emerges is not an attractive figure and his 
contradictory and unbalanced character provides a curiously appro- 
priate foil for the more critical later chapters, which Mr. Brinton 
plainly enough entitles: “What Nietzsche Hated”, “What Nietzsche 
Wanted” and “Nietzsche-in-Himself”. Especially in the first of these 
sections the objects of Nietzsche’s uncompromising frontal attacks 
become remarkably clear. At times Mr. Brinton seems unduly inclined 
to resort to a terminology which, though effective and plausible to 
those who are familiar with the issues, does not actually exhaust the 
implications of such Nietzschean dislikes as the tradition of European. 
rationalism, the scientific materialism of the 19th century, or the in- 
herited concepts of the idealistic and Christian philosophies. But these 
are only the indispensable and, perhaps, not altogether unfamiliar 
premises from which Mr. Brinton proceeds to his central question: 
“how did Nietzsche want men to behave?”. It is within this area that 
Nietzsche’s “politics” can be most easily established. 
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Mr. Brinton examines four concepts: the will to power, immoralism, 
the superman, and eternal recurrence; and while this pattern represents 
no essential deviation from the customary argument, Mr. Brinton treats 
Nietzsche’s allegorical and paradoxical imagery with a degree of lit- 
eralness and ironic detachment which permits (especially in the case of 
the “will to power” and the “superman”) connotations dangerously 
close to the loosest possible understanding of those terms. Cutting 
across these notions, Mr. Brinton stresses certain generally motivating 
elements in Nietzsche’s thought, among them his preoccupation with 
the principle of “growth” and the anti-intellectualism of the later 19th 
century. Indeed, the impact of what Mr. Brinton might have called the 
ambient features of Nietzsche’s work upon the subsequent moral his- 
tory of Europe emerges as an issue of immediate concern to the his- 
torian. The spread of Nietzsche’s reputation, which began only during 
the last few years of his life, has prompted such an extraordinary 
diversity of approaches that it is difficult to find even the semblance of 
agreement among the interpreters. Mr. Brinton in his effort to deal with 
the Nietzsche legend, uses the plausible device of dividing the disciples 
into the “gentle” and the “tough” Nietzscheans, and after a brief 
summary of French, English and American Nietzsche-criticism he 
arrives at what appears to be one of the central purposes of his study: 
the demonstration of an inherent relationship between Nietzsche and 
the Nazi and fascist ideology. That Nietzsche has become part of their 
canon of holy writings can no longer be doubted, and there is, not 
only in Mr. Brinton’s later pages, ample and appalling evidence of the 
shamelessness with which Nietzsche’s thought has been appropriated. 
Mr.Brinton, to be sure, implicitly suggests that this adaptation by the 
authoritarian ideologists is to some extent a deplorable perversion of 
the original philosophical intention. Yet, from the historian’s point of 
view it is not the intention but the effect upon the future which is of 
primary interest. Men go, Mr. Brinton concludes, to Nietzsche’s writ- 
ings for three different purposes “. .. some for an aesthetic experience 
at once tonic and sedative, exalting and consoling. Others go to him 
for his contributions to a ‘realistic’ study of the behaviour of men in 
society, for his tentative sketches of a ‘natural history of morals’. 
Stili others go to him for support in what looks now like a new reli- 
gious faith, the faith of the Nazis and the fascists.” 

It is perhaps inevitable that as defiant and single-minded a book as 
Mr. Brinton’s should leave us with the disquieting wish to retrace 
some of the features of Nietzsche’s thought in the company of a less 
irritated, more congenial interpreter. There is, I believe, no book, 
either in German, French, or English, which accomplishes the task of 
specific elucidation more admirably than Mr. Morgan’s painstaking 
study What Nietzsche Means. Its object is to place into clear relief 
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some of the fundamental philosophical elements of Nietzsche’s work 
and, not unlike a number of other recent attemps, to establish the 
evidence for two broad contentions: first, the coherence and continuity 
of Nietzsche’s life and thought and, second, the pertinence of his 
philosophy for the understanding of the critical situation of Western 
man. The book is free from unnecessary excursions into the historical 
context: its main distinction is the closest possible adherence to the 
very text of Nietzsche’s work. Characteristically enough, Mr. Morgan 
draws heavily, not upon Zarathustra (which Mr. Brinton disarmingly 
calls ‘destructive nonsense’), but rather on the Will to Power, that 
most astounding of Nietzsche’s later efforts at a comprehensive state- 
ment of his position. In the spirit of its classic preface, Mr. Morgan 
outlines the familiar pattern of Nietzsche’s argument. He proceeds 
from the “death of god” to the attitude of consequential “nihilism” 
and the concept of the “eternal recurrence” in which, incidentally, both 
Mr. Brinton and Mr. Morgan (the one with scorn the other with 
approval) recognize an “eschatological device”. 

It is one of the peculiarities of Nietzsche’s philosophical method 
that, in his case, the accepted succession of inquiry is being reversed, 
that, to use Nietzsche’s own phrase “the question of values is more 
fundamental than the problem of certainty”. This Copernican turn of 
procedure not only explains much of the paradoxical nature of Nie- 
tzsche’s thought, it also brings into focus whatever critical pressure 
might be advanced against it. It is, therefore, especially with this con- 
cept of the “will to power” that grave issue has been taken. Mr. 
Brinton, for instance, recognizes in it merely “a convenient blanket 
term, a generalization, a consciously invented abstraction which saved 
Nietzsche time and enabled him to avoid repetition”, a concept only 
to be known by its manifestations. To Mr. Morgan, on the other hand, 
it offers the key to the whole of Nietzsche’s thinking. And it is true 
that, after his careful analysis, not merely of the explicit term itself 
but of its “dimensional relationship” to a pattern of evaluation, it 
would be difficult not to accept it as a constituting element of what 
is here called Nietzsche’s “dialectic of self-transcendence”. To this 
moral problem Mr. Morgan devotes a considerable part of his study 
and into its context he fits an especially satisfactory discussion of 
Nietzsche’s concept of art and the artist as particularly revealing 
forms of an integrated “will” in which all dimensions of “power” are 
ideally coordinated. 

“Power”, properly understood, is also the motivating element of 
Nietzsche’s epistemology and nature philosophy. Three original and 
closely argued chapters deal with these intricate areas. Especially the 
question of an “absolute” truth is open to Nietzsche’s most serious 
attack. For truth is to him, Mr. Morgan suggests, “but the last austere 
embodiment of those values which he would revaluate”. It is a con- 
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stituted, a perspectival value, whose primary test, it appears, is our 
ability to live with it, and which resolves itself finally into the car- 
dinal moral issue. “People have always forgotten, writes Nietzsche 
himself, the main question: why does the philosopher want to know 
[erkennen]? Why does he prize ‘truth’ above appearance [Schein]? 
This valuation is older than any cogito, ergo sum: even granted logical 
procedure, there is something in us which affirms it and denies its 
opposite. Whence the preference? All philosophers have forgotten 
why they value the true and the good, and no one has tried to experi- 
ment with the opposite.” “Valuation, Mr. Morgan concludes, expresses 
power: our perspectives are functions of our degree of power.” 

Even Nietzsche’s cosmology seems to Mr. Morgan essentially based 
upon the postulate of perspectival realism. “Nature must, in Nietzsche’s 
words, be conceived by analogy to man, as erring, experimenting, good 
and evil, as struggling and overcoming itself.” The theory of “eternal 
recurrence”, therefore, which Nietzsche considered the most positive 
aspect of his philosophy, logically assumes the double function of a 
cosmological hypothesis as well as a curiously fatalistic theory of con- 
duct, a way, both heroic and disillusioned, to escape the threat of 
nihilism and to transform humanity. Mr. Morgan’s interpretation of 
the “superman” concept is, unlike that of Mr. Brinton, profoundly sym- 
pathetic. He sees in it the fulfilment of all of Nietzsche’s preliminary 
contentions: the highest realization of Nietzsche’s intuition of values 


and his vision of the potentialities of human evolution, “the perfec- 


tion of integrated and spiritualized power, individualities as the ulti- 
mate ends the ‘sovereign individual’ as the ideal outcome of ‘indi- 
vidual morality’, superlative beauty in art, maximum objectivity 
in knowledge”. 

Most of this difficult pattern of argument is presented with remark- 
able sobriety and objectivity. Even in the concluding chapter (“A 
Philosophy of the Future”) there is none of that dithyrambic obfusca- 
tion with which less conscientious critics have tried to minimize the 
difficulties of establishing a positive and acceptable synthesis. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Morgan, as he himself confesses, turned to Nietzsche 
in the midst of the confusion of the years between the wars in search 
of some spiritual strength, he might well have given us an indifferent 
account of a blurring kind of enthusiasm. We have, instead, a most 
carefully reasoned statement, not of the psychological or historical 
roots and consequences of Nietzsche’s thought, but of its expressed 
and implied “meaning”. In the general line of his approach and in his 
insistence upon the existential basis of Nietzsche’s philosophy, he has 
obviously found himself indebted to Jasper’s Nietzsche; but it would 


_ be unjust not to recognize the independence and subtlety of this most 


welcome analysis. 
Victor LANGE 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Sociology. By Leopotp von Wiese. New York, Oskar Piest, 1941. Pp. 

Xx, 136. 

After reading some of the current genre of research by which many 
sociologists, searching eagerly for objectivity, hope to establish a 
science of sociology, it is intellectually refreshing to pursue Wiese’s 
thinking on fundamental logical and methodological issues. Leopold 
von Wiese, an influential pioneer of German sociology, very early 
rejected the philosophical approach to sociology which prevailed in 
German social theory until the end of the nineteenth century, and 
insisted on a distinct empirical science of sociology definitely differen- 
tiated from other social sciences and consistently systematized, While 
heavily indebted to them, Wiese realized that Simmel’s keen analyses 
of concrete types of interhuman relations needed systematization, that 
Waxweiler’s theory of human association required emancipation from 
their dependence on natural science, and that the scattered data of 
Ross’s vivid accounts of social processes lack order and a frame of 
logical structure. So Wiese, like his masters who regarded sociology 
as the study of forms of the social process, presented an elaborate 
classification of concepts which was deduced from empirical social 
data and fell into the two categories of social relations (e.g., associa- 
tion, dissociation) and social structures (e.g., groups, crowds). These 
are, according to Wiese, the only possible forms of social relationship 
and, therefore, the genuine subject matter of an empirical and sys- 
tematic sociology. 

The present study, a collection of two contributions to German 
Encyclopaedias and of a lecture delivered at the London School of 
Economics, not only is an excellent introduction to Wiese’s theory of 
social relationship, but also offers a most suitable basis for the ap- 
parently unending discussion of the true domain of sociology and the 
’ possibility of its being an autonomous science. While many current 
sociological studies betray their authors’ lack of insight into the dis- 
tinctive character of the field of sociology by dealing with various 
themes related to sociology rather than with a well-defined subject 
matter fixed by systematic considerations, Wiese’s theory is rigidly 
coherent and strictly limited to the forms of the social process, 1.¢., 
social relations and structures. 

Of particular interest is the lecture on “The Social Distinguished 
From the Spiritual and the Cultural”, the most concise and precise 
statement of Wiese’s methodological position. It is a plaidoyer for his 
theory of relationship against the recent attack in Werner Sombart’s 
critical paper on “Sociology—What it is and what it ought to be”, 
read at the Prussian Academy of Sciences. For a systematic science 
of sociology the meaning of the “social” is the central problem, and 
Wiese, therefore, is anxious to explain it clearly as the factual, not 
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normative, sphere of “interhuman” life. Those who consider the 
“social” degradingly as fiction let it disappear only too easily in favor 
of other, e.g., individual, forces and argue that social facts are a result 
not of the interhuman sphere but of human individuals. Regarding 
the interhuman sphere as imperceivable, they ascribe reality only to 
individuals and consequently allow sociology to be absorbed by “an- 
thropology” (in the literal sense). But even without denying the struc- 
ture and process of the social sphere, they change the interhuman into 
a special manifestation of human coherence by identification, for in- 
stance, of social with vital facts, in which case sociology becomes a 
branch of biology. Or one confuses the social with the historical pro- 
cess and lets sociology disappear in favor of systematic history. Or one 
identifies the social with some “inner” phenomena, and allows so- 
ciology to be contained in social psychology. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same is done by including sociology within political theory, ethics, and 
other neighboring disciplines. In line with such ways of reasoning, 
Sombart contends that the social is not merely a physical or psychical 
relation, but also a spiritual and cultural one, since human beings are 
held together corporeally, psychically, and typical of homo sapiens, 
also spiritually. Therefore, Sombart concludes, human relations do not 
exist apart from their spiritual and cultural content and consequently 
cannot fruitfully be investigated separately: “Such an isolation of a 
distinct part from a complex phenomenon as is brought about through 
an isolating abstraction is, in my opinion, entirely inadmissible in the 
realm of the Geisteswissenschaften’’. 

Spurred by Sombart’s arguments, Wiese concentrates on a discus- 
sion of the identification of social with spiritual and cultural phe- 
nomena. While he bows dutifully to traditional German mystics and 
“does not deny the influence of the Weltgeist in human society 
throughout its history” (91), he regards them as only one aspect 
of the social. Systematically, however, the subject matter of the in- 
tellectualization of social institutions belongs to the domain of the 
philosopher or cultural historian, and it is fatal to dissolve the social 
into the spiritual or cultural because the specifically “social” then re- 
mains unexplained. (This pragmatic point is stressed frequently in 
Marxian literature. Cf., instead of all others, the brilliant Soviet 
Academy of Science’s Memorial Volume on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Karl Marx). Dividing the study of the correlated and 
parallel, but not identical, aspects of human life into several logical 
domains, there remains for sociology the task of dealing “with the 
influences of men and collectivities of men on one another. Its great 
theme is man as socius. The observation that men, being socii, form 
groups or withdraw from existing groupings is its most important 
fact. In studying the living together of men we have to consider all 
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forces engendering coherence or avoidance between men; while, on 
the other hand, we have to meditate upon nothing else but just upon 
those forces and their effects” (104-105). 

Although Wiese’s conception of the field of sociology may be rather 
narrow and too distinct from traditional practice, his strong emphasis 
on the difference between the social and the spiritual and cultural 
seems justified. Identifying these elements is no European monopoly. 
On the contrary, under the influence of Franz Boas and others such 
identification has become a widely accepted view in the United States. 
But stringent distinction between processes of social interaction and 
products of social interaction (“culture”) will evidence that “society” is 
broader than “culture”, and, therefore, presents phenomena outside the 
traditional scope of any science except sociology. 


PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Man’s Vision of God. By Cuartes HartsHorne. Chicago, Willett, 

Clark & Company, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 360. 

Professor Hartshorne’s latest contribution to the philosophy of 
religion is not merely thought provoking and scholarly, as all works 
dealing with its subject matter ought to be, though many fail; it is 
also potentially as important as any book so far published by an 
American philosopher. (I say ‘potentially’, as the actual importance of 
a book depends on the number, character, and influence of its readers, 
and the use they make of it, things obviously beyond the ken of re- 
viewers and writers alike.) Taken as a whole it is a challenge to 
theologians, philosophers, and laymen, both at home and abroad; a 
challenge, in every sense of this term, to deep thinking, fresh thinking, 
and, above all, to a logically cogent thinking on a topic even more 
momentous than the urgent enough questions now facing us on mat- 
ters of national and international policy. So far I think any reason- 
ably intelligent and fair-minded reader will agree, including those 
who, like myself, find themselves in sharp dissent with much of the 
argument, even those who, again like myself, find the different chap- 
ters of very unequal worth: some arguments being models of clear, 
logical thinking, and others almost the directly opposite. 

As the author himself summarizes his case in his Preface, Man’s 
Vision of God is meant “to show that and how the question, Is there 
a supreme, or in any sense perfect, being, a God? can be answered by 
secular or philosophic reason operating according to strict canons of 
procedure”, but though this is true enough, no doubt, it gives little 
or no intimation of what Professor Hartshorne has in store for his 
readers; nor is it possible to infer the significance of the present 
work from the author’s equally undoubtable assertion that the ground 
for his book “is the conviction that a magnificient intellectual content 
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... is implicit in the religious faith most briefly expressed in the three 
words, God is love .. .” (Page ix). 

Even though Professor Hartshorne himself might like to take issue 
with me for doing so, I would like to divide his argument into three, 
of course interrelated, but still quite unequal parts. Doing so, we find 
then, first of all, that Professor Hartshorne, in a rarely brilliant fash- 
ion, has demonstrated the difference between the God of religion, as 
conceived not merely by Jesus or the Hebrew prophets but by seers 
of other religions, and indeed by any genuinely religious man in his 
genuinely religious moments, and the god of occidental philosophy, 
whether found in Thomas Aquinas or in Kant, in Spinoza, or in Royce, 
This is, I think, a truth so sorely needed that it scarcely can be em- 
phasized too much, (Professor Hartshorne is, fortunately, wrong in 
thinking himself among the first to see this; many a European philoso- 
pher has said the same thing, Hamann for instance; and Scheler, in 
his Probleme der Religion, put the matter even better than Professor 
Hartshorne, summing up the argument in the neat phrase, “Der reli- 
gidse Gott ist der Gott der heiligen Personen und Volksgott, nicht 
Wissensgott der ‘Gebildeten’.” ) 

The second argument is, at least as I see it, equally sound and no 
less important, to wit, that the usual antithesis between “the Abso- 
lute” and “the finite God” rests on nothing better than extremely bad 
reasoning; that, even as regards ‘perfection’, even as regards power 
or knowledge of the deity, the ‘either-or’ of all or none is thoroughly 
misleading ; that God, for instance, may be ‘perfect’ in certain respects 
without being so in others, perhaps logically self-contradictory. (Here 
again, Professor Hartshorne isn’t as much of a pioneer as he seems 
to think. The late Professor Swenson of the University of Minnesota 
taught the same as far back as 1924, and presumably earlier, and 
European philosophers at least did the same long before that.) 

The third and last argument sets forth the nature of Professor 
Hartshorne’s deity. Here I find elements of the most unequal worth. 
His defense of the view that God is in time, and so subject to change, 
is, at least to my mind, extremely well done—though no better than 
that given by the 19th century Swedish philosopher Pontus Wikner 
in his 1884 published essay “Om Guds férhallande till varlden” (On 
God’s relations to the world), and in his posthumously published 
Tidsexistensens Apologi (Apolgy for Temporal Existence), neither, 
unfortunately, translated into English. When it, on the other hand, 
comes to his attempt to resurrect and modernize Fechner, or to re- 
vitalize and defend the traditional philosophical arguments for the 
existence of God I am, alas, quite unable to find the logical cogency, 
or the clear reasoning, which Professor Hartshorne demands—and 
elsewhere gives. And I regret particularly that Professor Hartshorne, 
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who elsewhere has been so brave when it comes to breaking with an 
honored, if vicious tradition, still clings to the idea of an immanent 
God, or rather extols it so much. Surely, Professor Otto, in his The 
Idea of the Holy, showed more wisdom, if not more knowledge in a 
lesser sense, when he wrote, “Scripture knows no ‘Omnipresence’, 
neither the expression nor the meaning it expresses; it knows only 
the God who is where He wills to be, and is not where He wills not 
to be, the ‘deus mobilis’, who is no mere universally extended being, 
but an august mystery, that comes and goes, approaches and with- 
draws, has its time and hour, and may be far or near in infinite de- 
grees, ‘closer than breathing to us or miles remote from us.” 


Sven NILSon 
TREELAND 


Huck Roap 
UNIONVILLE, RFD, Conn. 

Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific Method. By Joseru 
Mayer. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 574. 


The objective of this book is to formulate a sound methodology for 
the social sciences and to test various economic theories in the light 
of the criteria established. The first six chapters (86 pp.) are methodo- 
logical and cover familiar ground, with rather disproportionate em- 
phasis on the views stated in Methods in the Social Sciences, prepared 
some years ago under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. Though he recognizes the necessity for abstract theorizing, 
the author favors empirical methods (statistics, historical data, case 
studies) and looks forward to the integration of the social sciences, 
with biology and psychology as the basic points of departure. This 
part of the volume will be of some interest to students of philosophy, 
though it must be said that the logical and epistemological problems 
inherent in any methodology are not significantly discussed. 

The largest part of the study (pp. 87-340) is devoted to a criticism 
of the economic theory of cost and price. The author wearily reviews 
the discussion of the last century and a half and directs most of his 
attack against theories now generally regarded as of mainly historical 
interest, particularly the marginal utility theory of price, which makes 
only an occasional appearance in serious discussion, though it still has 
a place in some elementary texts, where its presence may well be 
attributed to cultural lag. The literature is cited and well summarized. 
The arguments employed are well known to economists, and inci- 
dentally, have little relation to the previous methodological discussion. 
Most of the problems in price theory which have bothered the current 
generation of economists are ignored and little consideration is given 
to the analytic techniques developed since 1900. Philosophers may be 
interested in the ingenious attempt to integrate the economic theory 
of value with R. B. Perry’s value theory, even though the economist, 
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to whom value means price corrected for changes in the purchasing 
power of money, will regard it as somewhat irrelevant. Part V in- 
cludes a brief summary (36 pp.) of the economic history of the world, 
which the author relates to value theory, and a summary of certain 
empirical data on business cycles. Part VI summarizes some of the 
statistical studies of the Brookings Institution and devotes a hundred 
pages to a review of the reviews of J. M. Keynes’s most recent theory. 

It must be said that the readers of this Review will not find this 
study very helpful. The methodological discussion is neither profound 
nor inclusive. The criticism of economic theory does not deal with 
entirely representative problems and methods. It is not an adequate 
statement of the present state of economic “principles”, still less of 
social science. The author is critical of the deductive method as 
pseudo-scientific, but his own criticism is along conventional lines. He 
praises empirical studies, but ignores the difficulties in the application 
of empirical techniques to social problems, and also fails to mention 
many studies which have tried to apply his own criteria of scientific 
method. 


Henry J. BITTeERMANN 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Experience and Substance. An Essay in Metaphysics. By DeWitt H. 
Parker. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii, 358. 

This book seems to me one of the best metaphysical essays of recent 
decades. Like all of Professor Parker’s writings it is very readable. 
Much of it is carefully argued. Metaphysics is defined as the study 
of the generic characters of existence, or as the attempt to discover 
necessary beliefs. It is not the search for what is behind all experience 
but what is in all experience, with our own human experience as 
merely a sample. The point of view is “broadly idealist, finitist, and 
monadistic”, and is referred to an ancient tradition which has been 
“immensely enriched in our time by Bergson, James, and Whitehead”. 
One might add that Parker takes account of non-idealistic and positi- 
vistic trends of recent times, so that his book is, as not many philo- 
sophical works are, representative of philosophy, and not just of this 
or that school or sect in philosophy. The two basic doctrines are that 
all existence is social and that all existence is finite. As an instance of 
the first, it is said that the love of truth, or reality feeling, which is 
“of the essence of sanity . . . is one with the love of company: the 
acknowledgment of a world beyond the self is . . . the acknowledgment 
of a larger society, and the person who is indifferent to truth is con- 
tent with a world that is merely his”. In this doctrine Parker is of 
course agreeing with Whitehead, Bergson, Peirce, James, Fechner, 
and many others. Indeed, the doctrine practically sums up the great 
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tradition when one subtracts from the earlier systems those features 
which have failed to maintain themselves in the more recent ones, 
those features which the great metaphysicians of recent times agree 
with the great skeptics in rejecting. The principle of finitude is per- 
haps less orthodox. It is the denial that any actual collection can be 
infinite in number, Thus the totality of past events is finite, and there 
must have been a first event or world-state. Parker seeks to refute the 
arguments against the possibility of such a first event, and to establish 
the arguments against an elapsed infinite. (This is an issue which 
Whitehead and Bergson seem not to have discussed.) Before the first 
event there was nothing, not even empty time, just as around the 
world-limits in space there is nothing, for empty space is nothing. 
One may object that empty space is the possibility of things, that the 
finitude of the world in space means that it is never as large as it 
might be, and that a first event would have to be such that there could 
have been an earlier. Now Parker with good reason denies that pos- 
sibility is a separate realm of being, sufficient unto itself, and it would 
seem to follow that as the ground of the empty space, that is, the 
potentiality of expansion, around the world, is in the world, so the 
ground of having begun earlier must be in the world that came to be. 

But Parker has a subtle alternative, less obviously absurd. He holds 
that the first event “springs out of” a “single flash or quiver of ac- 
tivity longer than any long event that we could imagine contemporary 
with it”, the creative activity of God. This activity is neither static 
nor, except after the creation, is it in time. On the other hand, an 
actual infinite is absurd, for how can the whole have no more elements 
than a part of itself, while it yet contains elements absent from the 
part as well as all the elements in the part? The only way to answer 
this argument seems to be to hold that counting is not for all purposes 
an adequate measure of a multitude. There are elements in the whole 
additional to those in the part, the whole is the part-elements and 
more besides, but numbering fails to bring out the distinction. Perhaps 
the divine appreciates multitude in a way superior to the method of 
counting, which after all treats individuals as though they were all 
just alike, and is thus an abstraction. The events not in a part of the 
past but in the whole of the past have each its unique contribution to 
make to the complexity of the divine consciousness, and the mere 
number is subsidiary to a more concrete form of complexity. If by 
greater than we mean, “having a larger number than”, then whole 
and part are equal; but if by greater than we mean, “containing all 
that is in the other and something else besides”, then the whole is 
greater, even with infinite collections, The real question is, are these 
two meanings of greater than mutually implicative, or is the non- 
numerical form independent of the other? 
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I have already implied that Parker is a theist, and this book for the 
first time makes the fact clear. The conception of God which is ex- 
pounded in the last two chapters has affinities with the speculations of 
Bergson, Whitehead, Ward, Fechner, and James on the same subject. 
God is in one sense limited, and in that sense escapes responsibility for 
evil. He could not possibly so arrange matters that there would be no 
evil, for reality, any conceivable reality, consists of more or less self- 
active sentient individuals which can. be influenced but cannot be 
rigorously controlled, and between which competition and conflict is 
inevitable. The particular conflicts are not foreseen, even by God, they 
are not inevitable or deliberately willed by any mind. But that there 
should be a world-community, and therefore that there should be evils, 
some evils or other, was willed by God. The World is not in par- 
ticulars the best possible world, but it is generically the only world 
that could have been created, that is, a world of risk as well as of 
providential guidance and beauty. But God is in the ethical sense 
completely good, for he himself suffers all the misery of his creatures, 
his sympathy being boundless. Just as no subject, however unhappy, 
who sees that others have happiness, can view the world as utterly 
evil, so no subject, not even God, aware that others suffer, can fail 
to find its own joy “stained” with suffering. This to my mind pro- 
foundly true doctrine, that it is nonsense to suppose that any being 
can wholly escape tragedy, or rightly want to, if there is tragedy at 
all, anywhere, is rapidly becoming standard among non-Roman- 
Catholic theologians. Parker is joining the goodly company. And as he 
explains (though somewhat inadequately) God “remains omnipotent 
still, in the sense that there are no external limits to his power”. The 
social nature of reality is nothing imposed upon God, he has no motive 
for wishing reality were not social, whatever that might mean. 

I think one may go further and show that God is perfect or un- 
limited in knowledge, is truly “omniscient”, since the future “facts” 
that God does not know are not really facts, but more or less indeter- 
minate trends about which the objective truth is that they will be 
determined somehow, although there is in advance no particular how 
in which they will be determined, This truth God knows, and what he 
does not know about the future is not in being to be known. As I 
have shown elsewhere, the whole conception of perfection as applied 
to God is capable of a more exact analysis than has generally been 
given of it, and this more exact analysis is in fair accord with Parker’s 
doctrines. 

I wish to urge every philosopher to read this book, and perhaps 
especially the splendid chapters on matter, relations, and causality. 
More simply than Whitehead, he shows the meaninglessness of the 
idea of matter, when it is taken as something independent of the social 
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system of sentient monads, and the meaningfulness of the idea of 
causality if, and only if, it is construed in frankly psycho-social terms. 
Here is the answer to Hume. Two centuries have found no other. 
On several points I find the book somewhat unconvincing. I will 
mention two of these. (1) Parker objects to Whitehead’s “immortality 
of the past”. Past events themselves drop out of existence, but they 
leave their “traces” in the enduring matrix of the self. These traces 
in the divine self are so entirely adequate to the events that they 
enable God to contain the entirety of truth about the past in his 
| knowledge. In fact, this is a principal argument for God, since other- 
i wise truth about the past seems to be truth about nothing, in so far as 
traces in lesser subjects than God are more or less inadequate and 
do not cover all of past time. My objection is that I think Parker is 
here saying what Whitehead says, though in some respects he is 
saying it less clearly. If truth about the past, or the totality of “traces”, 
corresponds exactly to the past events themselves, then we have the 
; immortality not of the past, but of its perfect duplicate, and I fail to 
' see the gain in this distinction, (2) The other point is that Parker, 
like James in his earlier period, denies that subjects can embrace 
each other’s feelings, can literally include each other. Hence God 
does not include the lesser subjects, Yet Parker, unlike James, holds 
that God has perfect awareness of all the joy and suffering in the 
world. Here again I find the distinction between including and imme- 
diately, perfectly knowing, an unmeaning one. However, this is 
. chiefly a matter of terminology. Parker’s exposition is always illumin- 
ating and provides a valuable addition to the literature of metaphysics, 
a literature which, in my opinion as in Parker’s, has gained enormously 
in competence during recent decades. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


; Introduction to Logic and to the Methodology of Deductive Sciences. 
By Acrrep Tarski. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
XViii, 240. 

a 4 This is an English translation of a German translation of the 
4 author’s original text in Polish, though the present edition is some- 


f what enlarged over the original. It is divided into two principal parts, 
4 the first being an introduction to the symbolic treatment of formal 
: logic, concluding with a section on the deductive method; the second 
( part, an application of material in the first to the construction of a 
‘i deductive system for the arithmetic of real numbers. 


} Part I commences with a chapter on the use of variables, in which 
: the nature, function, and importance of variables are explained and f 
‘ certain confusions concerning them pointed out. Variables are dis- 
im tinguished from constants, propositional functions from descriptive 
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functions; and, with the introduction of universal and existential 
quantifiers, the distinction between free and bound variables is drawn. 
The second chapter treats of the sentential calculus, or of what is 
usually called the logic of unanalyzed, or of elementary, propositions. 
The author is careful to point out that in ordinary discourse such 
connectives as ‘or’ and ‘implies’ are somewhat ambiguous and often 
are not used to mean precisely what they mean in this truth-functional 
logic. The nature and use of truth-tables are then explained. In treat- 
ing of definition, Tarski says that a definition is a convention stipulat- 
ing in terms of meanings already possessed the meaning of a new 
expression, and that a definition states an equivalence (material) be- 
tween two sentential functions. Thus it seems that definition is not 
simply a matter of introducing a new but shorter expression as an 
abbreviation for one already in the system. The examples of definition 
given are in the object-language, as one would expect from their being 
equivalences, but as one would not expect from their semantical na- 
ture. It is puzzling to see how the definiendum, which contains a sym- 
bol not yet in the system and is so far forth meaningless, can be equiva- 
lent to an expression meaningful within the system, unless definition 
be construed someway or other as simultaneously endowing a new 
mark with a meaning and deriving a theorem. This would short-cut 
the usual procedure of deducing as a theorem an equivalence cor- 
responding to a definition after the definition has been introduced. 

The third chapter presents a Leibnizian theory of identity, and, 
though the author believes that arithmetic equality is a case of iden- 
tity, he discusses the alternative view consequent upon the rejection 
of Leibniz’s theory. Then follow chapters on the theories of classes 
and relations. Besides setting forth the elements of the respective 
calculi in which classes and relations and their properties are treated 
extensionally, the author explains the connection between classes and 
propositional functions of one variable and between relations and 
propositional functions of more than one variable. The properties of 
ordering and of functional relations, and the relation between func- 
tional relations and operations are exceptionally well presented. 

The final chapter of the first part concerns the methodology of de- 
ductive theories, taking up the selection of primitive terms and axioms; 
model and interpretation of a deductive system and its formal charac- 
ter; the independence, consistency, and completeness of axiom sets; 
and concluding with an indication of the important work of Gédel in 
this connection. 

Part II, comprising one-third of the book, presents an application 
of the principles and techniques of constructing a deductive system 
and illustrates the employment of the tools and principles of Part I 
by developing the arithmetic of the real numbers, First, axioms for a 
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part of this arithmetic are set up, discussed, and certain important 
theorems derived. Then the independence, consistency, and complete- 
ness of the axioms are investigated; and an equivalent set of axioms 
constructed. In the final chapter further axioms are added, yielding a 
set for the entire arithmetic of real numbers. This part, in employing 
in an actual case and fully explaining step by step the methodology of 
deductive systems, is a notably instructive piece of work; and though 
it is an example of the use of postulational methods, it presents much 
material not found in the first part, and is in no sense simply an 
exercise. 

Besides this indication of content, certain more or less general 
characters of the book should be mentioned. (1) The author has prac- 
tically realized the ideal of presenting rigorously and accurately a 
difficult and technical subject in such a clear and orderly fashion as 
to be quite comprehensible to the uninitiated in logic. And the transla- 
tion, by Dr. Olaf Helmer, has been admirably done. (2) Though 
logical symbolism is freely employed, it is carefully explained, and, 
, except for the universal and existential quantifiers and the sign for 
: ‘class’, it is a standard and, in fact, the most widely known notation. 
(3) Every chapter is amply implemented by exercises, graded in dif- 

ficulty, and designed not only to employ and illustrate the notions and 
principles presented in the respective chapters, but also in numerous 

: cases to supply further information. An excellent index is provided. 

(4) In view of the competence and rigor of this work, one cannot but 

regret certain omissions, notably the paradoxes of logic and the theory 

of types. Inductive logic is completely omitted, conformably however 

to the author’s expressed doubt that such a logic, as opposed to deduc- 

tion, exists at all. (5) Only the extensional or material logic (material 

implication, etc.) is treated, though the author does not deny the pos- 

sibility of, say, a relation of implication stricter than material implica- 

# tion. It seems to the reviewer, however, that, regardless of how 
Pt important material notions may be, reasons why some philosophers 
4 believe they are inadequate for the formulation of the principles of 
reasoning should be pointed out in what pretends to be an introductory 
text-book. For example, in discussing equivalence (32f) the author 

b identifies material equivalence—agreement in truth-value—with what 
is meant in every day language by ‘if and only if’. This, it seems to me, 
is rarely the case. To identify ‘consequence in both directions’ or ‘ne- 
cessary and sufficient condition’ with material equivalence, or even to 
suggest that in ordinary discourse material equivalence warrants inter- 


e changeability, is itself radical enough a theory about ordinary usage 
4 to demand explanation and support. It is indeed true that within the j 
i calculus of truth-functions, materially equivalent propositions may be 


interchanged, but this is because all propositions belonging to or as- 
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serted in this calculus are truth-functions, whereas it seems very 
doubtful and certainly it has never been shown that all propositions 
are truth-functions. In fact, Dr. Tarski doesn’t even mention the prin- 
ciples of extensionality for propositions or for properties. 

And (8) though little value can result from argument over the use 
of words, still the reviewer can understand and sympathize with a 
philosopher who would say that this is a book not so much on logic as 
on the mathematics of logic. One could learn its content forward and 
backward and become proficient in its application and yet know very 
little about the nature of terms or propositions, implication or in- 
ference, truth or falsity, the distinction between sentences, proposi- 
tions, and judgments, or between laws of logic and rules of sentence 
translation or transformation, generality, negation, modality, etc. . . . 
on through most of the topics traditionally treated in logic books. 
Notwithstanding these omissions, be they justified or not, Dr. Tarski 
has presented a notable book, both as a text and as an introduction 
to a subject which any logician, regardless of his brand of logic, 
cannot afford to ignore. 


Everett J. NELSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. A Symposium. By Various Authors. 
New York, Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii, 444. 


The present volume is a collection of twenty-four papers delivered 
at the conference on Philosophy, Science, and Religion held at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City in 1940. Van Wyck 
Brooks in his introduction and Professor Louis Finkelstein in his 
paper on “The Aims of the Conference” state that the basic need of 
our democratic culture is for greater integration of philosophy, science, 
and religion in their relation to traditional ethical values and the 
democratic way of life. A careful survey of the papers published re- 
veals that there is general dissatisfaction with the state of affairs in 
literature, philosophical theory, and present social conditions, but that 
there are decided conflicts of opinion concerning the methods of inte- 
grating the various disciplines of culture. 

In the final analysis the basic issue in political as well as cultural 
theory in general is the Platonic problem of the one and the many. 
Totalitarianism represents absolute monism as applied to political 
control and cultural life; Democracy represents pluralism or indivi- 
dualism in politics and respect for diversity in culture. The contem- 
porary problem is how to attain in theory and practice an adequate 
synthesis of the two so as to combine the benefits of both philosophies. 
In the following analysis I shall present brief outlines of the major 
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views submitted, omitting those papers not directly concerned with 
problems of integration. 

On the whole, the Catholic and Thomistic writers are agreed that the 
greatest threat to the democratic philosophy of life comes from positi- 
vism with its emphasis on radical empiricism, and on nominalism and 
its denial of metaphysical knowledge as well as the validity of intel- 
lectual intuition. Mortimer J. Adler in his paper on “God and the 
Professors” holds that “Democracy has much more to fear from the 
mentality of its teachers than from the nihilism of Hitler” (128). He 
dogmatically lays down eight theses concerning the presuppositions of 
all philosophy and eight others for religion. He who denies any one 
of them necessarily denies philosophy and religion (128-31). Only in 
terms of his Thomistic theses may Democracy be rationally demon- 
strated; ‘the professors’ on the other hand, can be for Democracy 
only because they happen to like it. In his paper on “Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Faith” Prof. J. Maritain attacks Neo-Positivism for 
its “univocist conception of knowledge” and for its denial of the 
principle of degrees or the hierarchy of knowledge. Similarly the ills 
of Democracy are said to be due to a false ideology of a non- 
hierarchical whole and the failure to recognize that the only escape 
from anarchy is through “an organic hierarchy of liberties”. Anton C. 
Pegis claims that our natures are essentially and specifically alike 
and that we should distinguish what we are by nature from what we 
are by history. From a historical point of view what the modern world 
needs is a“rediscovery of what the mediaeval man should have been, 
wanted to be, but failed to be” (368). The Renaissance and the subse- 
quent development of modern life involve a false liberation, “a libera- 
tion from reason, from universality, from intelligiblity, from order 
and from law” (366). From a sociological point of view, Professor 
Pitrim A. Sorokin develops a similar thesis in his paper on “The 
Tragic Dualism of Contemporary Sensate Culture”. Our present cul- 
ture involves a predominantly sensate mentality. “Modern culture 
emerged with a major belief that true reality and true value were 
mainly or exclusively sensory. Anything that was supersensory was 
either doubtful as a reality or fictitious as a value” (103). One can also 
detect the influence of the Christian ethics with its doctrine of abso- 
lute values. Hence we find that “our culture simultaneously is a 
culture of man’s glorification and of man’s degradation” (91). The net 
result is a tragic dualism, a life full of contradictions. The remedy 
for our contemporary ills demands a complete change of mentality 
“a fundamental transformation of our system of values”. The general 
direction must be towards an Idealistic philosophy or mentality such 
as flourished in the thirteenth century. Professor Sorokin does not 
consider Democracy as an absolute value since “all empirical forms 
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of social organization are not absolute but relative values, positive 
under one set of conditions and negative under another” (117). “In 
certain conditions each of these is the best possible form; under other 
conditions each of these becomes a mere fetish, empty, hollow, even 
harmful” (117). 

On the other hand, the Protestant writers and men of science tend 
to favor a pragmatic attitude of mind toward social questions and a 
broad consensus of opinion concerning the fundamentals of our cul- 
ture to provide a working basis for collaboration. The emphasis here 
is on a maximum of diversity and individualism and a minimum of 
dogmatism and absolutism. Thus Professor R. M. Maclver, in com- 
menting on “The Nature of the Challenge”, holds that democratic 
society is held together with the “faith that there is something bigger 
than our differences, that there is some greater unity, a unity that 
perhaps may create our differences” (86). This basic unity is not to 
be found by subscribing to any set of principles or absolute claims; 
it is rather to be found in a common sentiment such as is found in a 
family unit, a common sentiment for the brotherhood of man and the 
worth of human personality. Professor Albert Einstein is concerned 
primarily with the relation of “Science and Religion”. Contrary to the 
thesis of the Thomists he tends to separate questions of value from 
questions of fact. Science, he claims, deals with facts, with what is; 
religion deals with values, with what ought to be. Hence there can be 
no conflict between science and religion in general since they deal 
with disparate fields though there is and always has been considerable 
conflict between science and historic religions which tend in some 
respects to go contrary to or beyond scientific facts. Furthermore, 
science itself is based on faith in the rationality of nature and the 
ends of religion require a scientific knowledge of the means required 
for their realization. Hence he concludes that “science without reli- 
gion is lame; religion without science is blind” (211). There is no 
hierarchy of knowledge as the Thomists would claim. Philipp Frank 
in his paper on “Science and Democracy” agrees with Einstein’s thesis 
concerning the separation of scientific facts and religious values. But 
he goes further in noting that the scientific spirit is essentially prag- 
matic and that science is independent of metaphysics. He quotes R. B. 
Perry in support of his opposition to idealistic a priori principles. In 
Opposition to the Thomists he holds that pragmatism alone justifies 
Democracy. C. P. Haskins in his paper on “Scientific Thought and a 
Democratic Ideology” also maintains that scientific thought is prag- 
matic and that the unity of science consists in its method, not in its 
content. In this respect science offers an example of solidarity and 
unity which is compatible with differences in content. Religion and 
philosophy will attain a similar status once it is recognized that “only 
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the method of feeling and of thought, not its contents must be uniform 

and agreed upon among thinking men”. “This concept will embody the 

realization that while there may be an infinitude of subject-matters 

among religions, philosophies and sciences, there is a unifying spiritual 

and intellectual approach which underlies them all” (234). This basic 

scepticism as regards the content of science, philosophy and religion 

contrasts sharply with the rationalism and certitude of the Thomists. 

H. D. Lasswell in “Toward a Science of Democracy” adopts a com- 

pletely positivistic approach. What is needed above all, he claims, if 

contemporary culture is to be integrated with democratic institutions, 

is a science of Democracy to be concerned with the totality of human 

relations. Such a science of Democracy would bear the same relation 

to science in general as medicine does to biology. The implicit assump- | 

tion here is that a proper scientific knowledge of human relations will 

solve all social value problems—an assumption which seems to con- 

flict with those of other writers previously quoted who would separate 

the spheres of science and value. F. E. Johnson in writing on “Reli- 

$ gion and the Philosophy of Education” agrees with the Catholic 
| writers that “the divorcement between religion and education is the 
most basic defect in American life” (346). He deplores the “secu- 
larization of mind” and the breakdown of the temporal and spiritual 
synthesis of the medievals. “Only a noble humanism which sees beyond 
the existential creature that is ‘mere’ man to the divine image that is 
essential man-only such a philosophy can give democracy a sure and 
permanent support” (346). On the other hand, Prof. Johnson is not 
dogmatic and is opposed to doctrinal teaching. What he wants taught 
are “the broad and basic assumptions which have their support in the 
culture as a whole” (348), though what these assumptions are is not 
made explicit. S. G. Cole in “First Principles in Liberal Education” 
wants education for the democratic way of life to include science, 
philosophy and religion oriented in terms of ultimate human values. 
He favors a functional religion somewhat in the manner of John 
Dewey, claiming that “man may be regarded as religious when he 
establishes such significant rapport with any environmental situation 
that meaningful values eventuate, rewarding all parties involved in 
the activity” (333). Finally we note the comprehensive metaphysical 
paper of Paul Weiss on “God and the World”. In this paper the 
author attempts “to approach the problem of God and the world in 
such a way that the diverse claims of theology, religion, ethics, phi- 
losophy and science are revealed to be compatible, independent aspects 
) of a truth which is flexible enough to accept much of classical thought 
and allow some place for truths beyond the vision of today.” “It af- 
firms with Plato that the universe is overarched by a soul, with 
Aristotle that God contemplates Himself, with Spinoza that He is 
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extended, and with Whitehead, that He works together with the world 
in his production of new goods” (433). Of particular interest is the 
“new proof of God’s existence” concerning which Prof, Weiss writes: 
“The formal proof of the existence of God can be summarized: I per- 
sist therefore God exists. From this follows the corollary: God exists, 
therefore I am immortal” (415). This Whiteheadian metaphysics the 

author considers as essentially in agreement with the democratic ideal 
which involves “a religious faith in the existence of a God we is 
forever on the side of the right” (436). . 

The symposium as a whole would appear to show that it is much 
easier for men of good will to agree in practice rather than in theory. 
The value of the conference lies in its symbolic significance as an 
expression of the common concern felt by a representative group of 
American scholars over the threat of the totalitarian way of life to the 
democratic way of life. A critical survey of the contributions made 
at the conference seems to indicate the possibility of more than one 
honest theoretical justification for democratic institutions and should 
make us realize the danger of intellectual intolerance among scholars. 


D. BIpNEY 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


From Luther to Hitler. The History of Fascist-Nazi Political Phi- 
losophy. By W1LL1AM MontcomMery McGovern. Boston, Houghton 
Miffin Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 684. 

This is not a “genealogy” of Fascist and Nationalsocialist phi- 
losophy, but another history of political thought from the XVIth to 
the XXth century. The book is organized into four parts, the first 
dealing with the “early precursors of Fascism”, under which the 
author includes the political theory of the Reformation, the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Kings, and the theories of Bodin, Hobbes, De 
Maistre, Burke and the Federalists. The rise of liberalism is likewise 
discussed in this section. The second part deals with the idealistic 
school in Germany and England, and the third with the “traditiona- 
listic, irrationalistic (James, Bergson, Nietzsche) and Darwinistic” 
tendencies in historiography, philosophy and sociology. The concluding 
section treats with Fascist and Nationalsocialist thought. The book 
discusses every writer who emphasized the state as against the indi- 
vidual, or authority as against liberty, but makes no attempt to analyse 
the different significance of étatisme and authoritarianism at the dif- 
ferent stages of the development of modern society. Such an attempt 
would have made it impossible to designate every form of étatisme as a 
precursor of Fascism. For example, Bodin’s and Hobbes’ absolutism 
served to justify and strengthen the form of rational sovereign state 
which Fascism has abolished, and De Maistre’s authoritarianism pro- 
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moted a feudal-catholic reaction which is incompatible with the basic 
interests of Fascism and Nationalsocialism. Moreover, although the 
author notes that German idealism is neglected and even repudiated by 
Nationalsocialism, he presents Kant and above all Hegel as among 
the most decisive forerunners of Hitler. The author does not elaborate 
the fundamental links which connect German idealism with Western 
rationalism and individualism, nor does he show that the social and 
political order which the idealists glorified, is, in its fundamental 
aspects, hostile to the Nationalsocialist system. His discussion of 
Hegel’s philosophy is inadequate and frequently incorrect—small won- 
der since Hegel’s Logic is to him nothing but an abstruse and incom- 
prehensible document. 

McGovern’s evaluation of pre-Fascist political philosophy arises 
from two errors of approach, (1) He bases his analysis on the 
assumed fundamental opposition between individualism on the one 
hand, and étatisme and authoritarianism on the other. In reality, how- 
ever, individualism has itself developed a quite conspicuous form of 
étatisme and authoritarianism (as in Hobbes and Kant). It is antago- 

) nistic to the Fascist form, not by virtue of its individualistic foundation, 
but because of its different social content and function. (2) The author 
assumes that “the political philosophy which dominates the general 
public of a given country is the major factor which determines 
whether or not a would-be dictator is able to secure power”. This has 
never been less true than under Fascism and Nationalsocialism. These 
cannot be adequately interpreted in terms of political philosophy, for 
what appears to be their political philosophy is nothing but an utterly 
flexible and opportunistic ideology that is ex post facto adapted to 
the social and economic needs of imperialistic expansion. 
HERBERT MARCUSE 


INSTITUTE OF SocrtAL RESEARCH 
(CotumBIA UNIVERSITY) 


A New Earth and a New Humanity. By Ovtver L. Reiser. New York, 
Creative Age Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv, 252. 


Professor Reiser sets a difficult task for a reviewer, A book with 
the crusading spirit and practical import which his has makes formal 
criticism an unwelcome task: for this kind of book there is only one 
judge, the one mentioned in the German proverb. Nevertheless, until 
that court decides, some matters may be put under scrutiny. 

Where is the world going if it follows Professor Reiser’s sugges- 
tions? As to the “filling” of that future state, he is vague. He speaks 
of a continuation of “forward looking movements”, a “better world”, 
“social welfare”, “the dignity of humanity as a fact of general seman- 
tics”, “further human adventure”, etc., but what do they mean? He 
says that humanism is not committed to any specific social program 
(61), tacitly abandoning the detailed list of reforms he proposed 
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several years ago. Arguing so persuasively for the conformity of 
thought and the cultural environment, it is hardly conceivable that 
he considers the evolution he pictures will be towards the fulfillment 
of ideals already acknowledged. To demonstrate that selfishness is 
“self-defeating” (136) hardly requires either a social or a philoso- 
phical revolution, and many may well feel that such a demonstration 
is hardly equivalent to putting ethics on a firm scientific basis. 

And how do we know it will get there? He does not make it entirely 
clear upon what facts the character of the future depends. Sometimes 
he writes as though “global democracy” were inevitable, yet more 
generally his tone is one of urgent exhortation in the face of threat- 
ened doom. Is progress inevitable? He explicitly answers in the nega- 
tive, and most of his argument is merely towards showing that it is 
possible. He argues that modern physics requires the reinstatement of 
the concept of unique and unidirectional time in which change can be 
real and ultimate and not just a function of a conscious differentiation 
of dimensions. Reality of purpose presupposes real time because it 
involves the real causality of an end-state. But I do not see how Pro- 
fessor Reiser can reverse the implication and conclude that there is 
“physical purpose” (167) since there is unidirectional time. And the 
synthesis of irreversible time with “an at least partially open future” 
which also seems to be necessary to any human purposiveness, seems 
not only to be unfounded in his argument but also seriously incon- 
sistent with the theory of real determination by end-states, At the end 
he tacitly admits that teleology is only a pious hope, something that 
we may build upon time, and that it is up to man to make the best of 
real change. But this is no longer a determination by an end-state 
which requires a metaphysics of universal time. Regardless of his 
criticism of Marx (61), I cannot see that the future as he pictures it 
is any more “open” than Marx considered it to be. 

It cannot be denied that Professor Reiser has written a stimulating 
book, not only for his humanistic colleagues but also for all who are 
seriously concerned with our problem-laden future. Perhaps it might 
justly be estimated from the standpoint of ideology, as he suggests. 
As such, its persuasiveness is a chief consideration. Some of the 
analogies he draws between modern scientific thinking and the social 
thought of the future are undoubtedly suggestive and illuminating. 
Many of them, however, (especially those on p. 199) seem at least to 
me to have only the appeal of a virtuoso performance with ideas. 


Lewis Wuite Beck 
Tue UNIversITY OF DELAWARE 


The Making of the Modern Mind: A Survey of the Intellectual Back- 
ground of the Present Age. Revised Edition. By Joun HERMAN 
RANDALL, Jr. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, Pp. xiii, 
696. 
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The first edition of this distinguished cultural history aimed, “by 
entering sympathetically into the spirit of the past, to make the 
thought of the present more intelligible”. Its twenty-two chapters, trac- 

ing the growth of natural and social science, religion and philosophy, 

are grouped in four books: The Intellectual Outlook of . Medieval 
Christendom, The New World of the Renaissance, The Order of Na- 
ture—The Development of Thought in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, The Growing World—Thought and Aspiration in the Last 
Hundred Years. The present revised edition includes important 
changes of the last fourteen years, thus bringing this survey up to 
date. The selected reading lists after each chapter have a, few omis- 
sions and many additions. Save for a few brief passages of new in- 
formation on the origins of modern physical science, the first three 
books are virtually unchanged. But the fourth has been thoroughly 
revised to include recent developments in physical theory, psychology, 
social thought, religion, and philosophy. Most of these additions are 
brief passages; a few are quite extensive. This revised edition shows 
again a synoptic mind of high order. Professor Randall has assimilated 
a vast literature and organized it in most felicitous summaries. 

STEPHEN A, EMERY 


University oF NortH CAROLINA 


The following books have been received: 


World Hypotheses. A Study in Evidence. By STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 348. 

Personality. A Study according to the philosophies of value and spirit of 
Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. By EckHArpD J. KoEHLE. Newton, 
N. J., 1941. Pp. xii, 232. 

Paths of Life. Preface to a World Religion. By CHARLES Morris. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. vi, 258. 

Social Control Through Law. By Roscoz Pounp. New Haven, Yale Uni- 

| versity Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 138. (Powell Lectures on Philosophy at 

Indiana University, Sixth Series.) 

: Philosophy in a New Key. A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and 

Art. By Susanne K. LANGER. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 312. 

Schelling: The Ages of the World. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by FrepertcK p—E BotmMAN, Jr. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 252. 

ra From C opernicus to Einstein. By Hans Rueckenencn. Translated by 
Racpx B. Winn. New York, Philosophical Library, Alliance Book Corp., 
1942. Pp. 124. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated with Introduction and Notes by FRANCIS 
MacDonatp CornForp. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii, } 
356. (New York: Oxford University Press.) 

Philosophy: An Introduction. By JouN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., and Justus 
BucHLer. New York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1942. Pp. xviii, 302. 
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Psychology. The Third Dimension of War. By Carrot: C, Pratr. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 30. 

Social Philosophy and the Social Mind: A Study of the Genetic Methods 
of J. M. Baldwin, G. H. Mead, and J. E. Boodin. By Evcene Cray 
Hotmes. New York, 1942. Pp. iv, 78. 

The Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta. By Vidwan H. N. 
RAGHAVENDRACHAR. With a Foreword by A. R. Wants. Mysore, The 
University of Mysore, 1941. Pp. x, 284. 

Essentials of Liberal Education. By D. LutHer Evans. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1942. Pp. viii, 200. 

Platons Form der philosophischen Mitteilung. Von Puttipp MERLAN. 
Hermaion, fasc. 10. Leopoli, In aedibus universitatis, 1939. Pp. 26. 

Logica, In usum scholarum. Auctore Gerard Esser. Techny, Illinois, Typis 
Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1942. Pp. xvi, 248. 


NOTES 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrinp LI 202: Richard Robinson, Plato’s Consciousness of Fallacy; 
Robert Scoon, Plato’s Parmenides; H. F. Hallett, Some Recent Criticisms 
of Spinoza (I); L. S. Hearnshaw, A Reply to Professor Collingwood’s 
Attack on Psychology. 

THE JouRNAL oF PHiLosopHy XXXIX 9g: Horace S. Fries, On the Unity 
and Ethical Neutrality of Science; Barnett Savery, Intrinsic Good. 10: 
Frederick Anderson, The Relational Theory of Mind; Daniel Cory, The 
Transition from Naive to Critical Realism; Robert F. Creegan, The Actual 
Occasion and Actual History; Lionello Venturi and Jeffery Smith, On 
Esthetic Intuition. 11: Max Black, Some Objections to Ogden and Richards’ 
Theory of Interpretation; John Dewey, Inquiry and Indeterminateness of 
Situations; Lewis E. Hahn, Psychological Data and Philosophical Theory 
of Perception. 12: Ernst Cassirer, The Influence of Language upon the 
Development of Scientific Thought; John Dewey, The Ambiguity of “In- 
trinsic Good”. 13: Charles M. Perry, Norms, Attitudes, and Procedures; 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Sociological Analysis of Cognitive Norms; Martin 
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